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Come and get ‘em— 
they're ready 
for you now! 


EMEMBER what we said 
in our December ad... 
that we were cooking up a 
whole batch of new recipes? 

Well, they’re cooked up 
and tested and ready for you. 

There are 80 of them in 
all, 80 savory, flavory can- 
ned food recipes .. . really 
new, really different, really 
easy to prepare. There are recipes for 
salads, recipes for entrees, recipes for 
desserts. 

Along with a section on how to serve 
balanced meals, these recipes appear in 
the booklet, “80 Tested Canned Food 
Recipes.” 

It’s free and yours for the asking. Just 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT, J-242 


GED american CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send ( ) copies of “80 Tested Canned Food 
Recipes.” 
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Revised, 1942 
Denny: FABRICS 


An expanded, rewritten and reset, completely up-to-date edition 
of this useful handbook will be available in late Spring. 
About 240 pages $2.50 list 


: 
: 
Revised, 1941 

# Hess: TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE 

x 

x 


The Third Edition offers a treatment expanded by a hundred 
pages, many new illustrations, the latest developments in syn- 
thetic fibers and finishes of fabrics, and greater emphasis on con- 
sumer interests. 

544 pages $3.00 list 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


New McGRAW-HILL Books 


Family Relationships 

By Apa Hart Artitt, University of Cincinnati. McGraw-Hill Home Economics Series. Ready in March 
Covers all problems of family relationships, beginning with dating and ending with a description of the forms of 
marriage which have preceded our own. 
The Child. His Origin, Development, and Care. New second edition 


sf FLORENCE BROWN SHERBON, University of Kansas. McGraw-Hill Home Economics Series. 755 pages, 
5$x8. $3.50 


Comprehensive, stimulating, and authoritative, this widely-known text on the science of child bearing and child 
rearing gives a modern, scientific treatment of the subject. New material has been added to cover recent devel- 


opments in the field. 


Fundamentals of Dress 
By Marietta KETTUNEN, The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 533 pages,6x9. $3.00 


A treatment of the subject which aids the “ready-to-wear” consumer, as well as the woman who sews for herself, 
in selecting clothes which are most suitable for her personality in line, color, and fabric. 


Marriage for Moderns 
By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. 482 pages,6x9. $3.00 


Helps rag persons in getting ready for marriage, discussing the questions they ask and the problems they face, 
not only in dating and choosing life partners, but also in their thinking about marriage and what it involves. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
WORKBOOK 
By Ada Kennedy and Cora Vaughn 


Author of the famous text 
COMSUMER ECONOMICS 

These books have been developed to help you 
present consumer education. Consumer Econom- 
ics Workbook grew out of a demand for a workbook 
to help utilize the fundamental activities present 
in every consumer course. 

Consumer Economics is a tried and proven basic 
text for students in senior high schools and junior 
colleges. It explains the tools of the American 
consumer, money and credit—and_ discusses 
one by one the everyday purchases the consumer 
must make, treating as it goes, quality and value 
in practical terms. Thoroughly covers money, 
standard of living, buying principles and practices, 
standardization, distribution, food, drugs, cloth- 
ing, housing, and equipment, banking, etc. No 
item essential to good consumer education is 
overlooked. Well illustrated. 

Consumer Economics Workbook is a book of 
suggestions, questions, statistics, and general 
comment of great variety and scope, prepared 
to develop in the student a thinking interest in 
the subject. Space is provided for the student 
to answer questions. Illustrated with drawings, 

hotographs, graphs, charts, and many simple tabu- 
arforms. Pages are perforated for easy removal. 
An attractive book for the student, worthy of her 
eare. Handy, size 8} x 11. Pages open flat. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS $1.72 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS WORKBOOK ...... -76 


Order examination copies billed on approval 
Publications of 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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VITAMINS 
What Are They? $4.50 


What Do They Do? 


By WALTER H. EDDY 

Professor Emeritus of Physiological Chemistry 
Columbia University Teachers College 

Former of Good 


dG. G. HAWLEY 

Technical Editor, Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
This book must have been written with 
home economics teachers well in mind! 
A condensed primer of the nature and 
functions of all the known vitamins, it 
gives complete, factual information . 

in simple language . . . from the pen of 
authority. Contains the latest values of 
the vitamin content of foods in handy 
tabular form. 


An ideal reference book for you — an 
invaluable home-maker's handbook for 
your students! Reveals how to prepare 
foods that offer correct nutritional bal- 
ance ... how to make the most of menus 

. . SO important in these troubled 
times! Get your copy of WE NEED 
VITAMINS. 

At all leading dealers, or 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


COURSES IN 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term 
JUNE 15- JULY 24, 1942 
* Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in several fields of home economics will 
be given in the first term of the summer 
session, such as Related Art, Foods, 
Nutrition, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Textiles, Quantity Cookery, and 
Home Management. 


For further information write 
the Director of Summer Sesstons 


735 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 
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I'M ON THE MAKE! 
I'M GOING TO SEW AND SAVE 


“I’ve made a great decision .. . 'm going 
to Sew and Save! 

“This means that I’m going to have more 
and better clothes at smaller cost. I can 
get better fabrics . . . fit and tailor them 
more carefully, and finish them with clever 
and original hand touches. 


“To help me, there’s a wonderful book 
called ‘Sew and Save.’ It tells me how to 
make a dress in 15 easy steps. How to 
select patterns, fabrics, notions. How to 
fit patterns, pin, mark, baste, and tailor. 
It shows me the easy way to make plack- 
ets, closings, finishes of all kinds. It’s a 
treasure that every girl should have.” 


J.& P. COATS 
CROWN ZIPPERS 
CLARK’S 


USE THIS COUPON FOR ORDERING 
SEW AND SAVE BOOK 


Single copies, 10 cents each. One dozen 
copies for 64 cents. One complimentary 
copy to each teacher ordering 6 or more. 


The Spool Cotton Company 


Name 
School Address 


City 


Educational Bureau, Dept. G 242, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me cnet, COpies of “Sew and Save,”’ 48-page book, at 10¢ each or 64¢ per dozen. 
I understand that for each order of 6 or more copies, I receive one free copy. 


Title. 
No. of Students 


State 
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NEW! 


FASCINATING! 


186 excellent recipes for appetizers... 


ONLY 25¢ 


main dishes . . . salads . . . sandwiches 


... breads... pastries . . . desserts! 


27 beautiful color illustrations. Bound 


in smart water-resistant cloth cover. 
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An important cook book... 


filled with fine recipes for using one of 


the “protective foods” 


ERE IS A COOK BOOK that is im- 

portant and timely because it 
offers many fine recipes for getting 
more cheese into the daily diet. You 
know that cheese helps supply man 
“health protective” nutrients—mil 
calcium, milk phosphorus, milk pro- 
tein, food energy, vitamin A. As 
educators in nutrition, working on 
the American “Food Front”, you 
and your students will find this book 
very useful, we believe. 

Of course The Cheese Cook Book 
also includes many party dishes. 
Clever new tricks forserving cheese, 
too; ideas every hostess will want! 


The recipes were all tested in the 
Kraft Kitchens and perfected under 
the direction of Marye Dahnke who 
is considered the country’s foremost 
authority on cheese cookery. Prob- 
ably you, and many of your stu- 
dents, have seen Miss Dahnke’s 
interesting demonstrations. 

The pages of The Cheese Cook 
Book are ro x 6” and smartly bound 
in a cream-colored cover of stiff, 
water-resistant cloth. The book is 
not available in stores; only from 
Kraft at the remarkably low price 
of 25¢. This is a book every Home 
Economist will want for her library. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
500-G Peshtigo Court, Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is 25¢ in coin for m 


copy of “The Cheese Cook Book’ 
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America must be strong! 


How the modern Gas Range plays its part in the National 
Nutrition Program, by helping conserve the vital food 
elements in cooked foods... 


MORE VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
saved in vegetables through the “waterless” 
cooking method so easy on a modern Gas 
range. Dependable, signal simmer burners 
hold the lowest possible heat — eliminate 
danger of water boiling away. 


HEALTHFUL BROILING 
becomes practical in the home through the high- 
speed, “smokeless” broilers in the modern Gas range. 
No longer is broiling difficult . . . unpleasant. 


ECONOMICAL ROASTING 
in new low temperature Gas ovens often saves as much 
as 20% on meat shrinkage. The new Gas ovens can hold a 
temperature as low as 250° without any “‘creeping up.” 


IF YOU DON’T ALREADY KNOW the many waysa CP range can help 
today’s housewife—ask your local Gas Company. CP (which stands for 
Certified Performance) is the symbol given a Gas range of any manu- 
facturer which meets the 22 super-performance standards established by 
the Gas industry. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Supervised Homemaker Service 


UPERVISED homemaker service is 
the term selected by a committee concerned 
with this subject to describe the activ- 
ity formerly known as visiting housekeeper 
service. This term, the committee thought, 
would more nearly describe the service given 
in the home when for one reason or another the 
mother is unable to perform her normal duties. 

Such a situation may arise through the death 
of the mother or through long-time or tempo- 
rary illness. The parents may prefer to main- 
tain their own home rather than to have the 
children placed in foster care. 

Supervised homemaker service, if it were 
available, would assure the employed profes- 
sional woman able to pay an adequate wage 
that her children would receive intelligent care. 
While such care is important at any time, it is 
particularly important in the present emer- 
gency when women of all walks of life are 
being called upon to contribute part of their 
time and energy to defense projects. 


AUNT FRANCES COMES IN 


Homemaker service may be provided to a 
family for as long a period as such service is 
needed, depending of course upon the funds 
available for such service. For the most part, 
this type of care is of short duration and pro- 
vided during an emergency illness of the 
mother. Such a situation confronted the 
Peters family. 

After weeks of mental illness, Mr. Peters 
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MAUD MORLOCK 


finally went to a mental hospital. The weeks 
preceding his departure had been very diffi- 
cult for the children, frightened by their 
father’s unexpected and queer behavior. The 
mother was a capable person who shielded the 
children as best she could. 

At this moment of crisis her doctor told her 
that she must go immediately to the hospital 
for an emergency operation. What was she 
to do about the children? The family’s only 
income came from public-assistance funds, and 
there were no relatives who could help finan- 
cially or in the care of the children. 

It would, of course, have been possible for 
a social agency to place the four children, 
ranging in age from three to eleven years, in 
an institution or in foster homes. This plan, 
however, was considered unwise as it would 
have meant that the children, already dis- 
turbed emotionally, could not remain together 
and three of them would have had to change 
schools. 

In addition, the child-placement agency 
would have needed to spend much time in 
selecting the proper facility for foster care for 
these particular children—a procedure that is 
extremely costly for short-time placements. 
The situation was a source of deep anxiety to 
the mother. 

The case worker visited the mother in her 
home and explained to her and to the children 
that a homemaker could be sent to them if 
they wished. They were told that home- 
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makers were carefully selected and that they 
were chosen particularly because of their un- 
derstanding of children and their ability to 
work with them. 

“Aunt Frances” was recommended to the 
family. She was a widow, the case worker 
explained, who had formerly been a practical 
nurse but for 6 years she had been a home- 
maker for the children’s agency—work that she 
very much preferred. After considering these 
facts, the mother thought that under such a 
plan she could go to the hospital free from 
worry. 

Aunt Frances, the homemaker, arrived two 
days before the mother went for her operation. 
This gave the mother an opportunity to ex- 
plain details of how she planned for her family 
and particularly to talk over the difficulties 
she had been having with the children since 
their father’s illness—disturbances in sleep, 
food, and toilet habits. Aunt Frances under- 
stood and was not discouraged by the problems 
with which she was confronted. 

The children liked the homemaker and the 
way she took care of the house and of them. 
They quickly responded to her suggestions of 
writing letters to their mother, the 3-year-old 
making a scrapbook instead. The older ones 
prepared other small gifts that she would find 
waiting upon her return home. 

The time passed very quickly for the mother 
because she was free from worry and for the 
children because they were well taken care of. 
The long-looked-for day at last arrived when 
the mother returned home. Aunt Frances no 
longer needed to stay with the family at night, 
but she did come in during the day to do the 
heavier housework so that the mother could 
have a period of convalescence. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HOMEMAKER SERVICE 


Homemaker service was first developed by 
family-welfare and child-placement agencies in 
the 1920’s. Its usefulness is widely recog- 
nized, and many more agencies would develop 
such a program if sufficient funds were avail- 
able. In the United States at present, 13 
child-welfare agencies and 25 family-welfare 
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agencies or agencies that combine family- 
welfare and child-welfare work have programs 
of homemaker service providing this form of 
care to any family that needs it. 

In 1937 the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor invited a group to 
Washington to consider homemaker service. 
This group included representatives from the 
field of home economics, public-health nursing, 
and social work. 

Later a smaller group representing private 
social-welfare agencies met to consider the 
subject. Out of this group has grown the 
committee on supervised homemaker service, 
which has met regularly to give consideration 
to the problems and development of service in 
this field. 

The Children’s Bureau has worked closely 
with this committee in helping to develop 
standards of service and to make available for 
distribution material on the subject. 


HOUSEKEEPING AIDES 


The Work Projects Administration has 
developed in its division of community service 
programs a project for housekeeping aides, 
designed primarily to provide employment for 
unskilled women. 

Women who are competent to perform 
household tasks are trained by a home econo- 
mist and then sent into homes to meet a tem- 
porary emergency, usually caused by the 
mother’s illness. They assist with housework, 
care of children, and elementary home care of 
the sick in homes in which the sponsoring 
agency certifies there is need. 

The aide gives service in homes on the basis 
of a 6-hour day and for a limited period of 
time. In June 1941, 33,324 women were em- 
ployed on housekeeping aide projects operating 
in all but 4 states. 


FOUR TYPES OF SERVICE 


Homemaker service has been developed by 
case-working agencies as one form of care 
that can be offered to families when a mother 
has died, is ill, is permanently incapacitated, 
or for some other reason is absent from the 
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home during the time when the children are 
normally in the home. 

It permits the father to go to his employ- 
ment or the mother to the hospital, free from 
worry over the home situation. It permits the 
children, during a crisis, to have the security 
of their own home and school without the in- 
terruption of a period of placement. 

Four types of service have been described 
by the committee. 

1. Inclusive service is the term used to de- 
scribe the form of care given during long-time 
or permanent absence of the mother from the 
home. The homemaker in such a situation 
has much responsibility, not only for the main- 
tenance of the home but for consistent under- 
standing and development of the children. 

2. Interim service is the type of care in 
which the objective is the maintenance of the 
family unit and its routine and pattern during 
the temporary absence of the mother. 

3. Exploratory service is offered in a mother- 
less home while the family and the social 
agency are deciding upon the most suitable 
plan for the fami y. 

4. Supplementary care may be utilized when 
the mother is in the home and responsible for 
the household but cannot do the physical work. 


SUPERVISING THE SERVICE 


In most homes disrupted by illness or death 
of the mother, the social worker is concerned 
in furthering the adjustment of the members 
of the family and in helping them get the 
maximum value from the experience with the 
homemaker. Such a social worker needs to 
use case-work skills and also needs to have 
knowledge of homemaking. She may have 
training in both case work and home economics 
or, if she has training in case work only, con- 
sultation with a home economist may be made 
available. 

The person in charge of the homemaker 
program for the agency is fortunate if she has 
had training in both home economics and case 
work. Unfortunately, the number of such 
qualified individuals is at present small. 

The person in charge of the service must give 
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leadership to the program, interpret it to the 
community, recruit and select homemakers, 
arrange for their placement, evaluate their 
service, supervise their activities, and provide 
for their training so that they will give increas- 
ingly effective service and obtain satisfaction 
from their work. 

This same staff member trains home- 
makers in household management, food needs 
of the family, and child care and development. 
In co-operation with case workers she im- 
presses on homemakers the importance of 
helping both adults and children in the family 
to understand the services offered and the 
importance of meeting the problems peculiar 
to each home. Case workers give home- 
makers close individual supervision as well as 
instruction in groups. 


QUALIFICATION OF THE HOMEMAKER 


Competent homemakers are not easy to find 
at any time and particularly during this 
emergency period. Social agencies try 
through careful selection to find women who 
have shown competence in the management of 
their own lives and their own homes. 

In addition to being likable and competent, 
they must be adaptable so that they can fit 
quickly into many types of homes and into 
complicated family situations. They must 
know when to assume a great deal of responsi- 
bility in the home and when such assumption 
of responsibility would be too much of a threat 
to the position in the home of a mother who is 
less competent than the homemaker. 

They must be competent in household tasks 
and able to manage on a limited budget. 
They must be in good health as the work is 
strenuous. Above all they must be able to 
understand and work effectively with both 
adults and children. 

The homemaker should be young enough to 
see her occupation as semiprofessional and 
also young enough to understand the children 
and be acceptable to them. She should be old 
enough to show maturity of judgment—a 
qualification that is not necessarily measured 
by chronological years. 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


If homemaker service is to attract competent 
women who can look upon their occupation 
as semiprofessional, personnel practices must 
be worked out accordingly. Training pro- 
grams will help the homemaker to feel that 
she is growing in the knowledge and skills of 
her occupation, that she is improving her earn- 
ing capacity, and that she is giving better 
service to families. All of this means added 
satisfaction to her. 

Wages must be commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility that she assumes. In many in- 
stances this will be far greater than that of 
the average maid whose activities are directed 
by the employer. The homemaker should, 
therefore, be paid more than a competent 
maid. 

Likewise the homemaker should have rea- 
sonable hours of employment, which is not 
always easy to arrange. Provision should be 
made for vacation and sick leave. 


COMMUNITY NEED 


Undoubtedly a program of homemaker 
service would be utilized either in an urban or 
a rural area if it were available. The service 


Emotional Tensions and Disease 


With the gradual diminution of infectious diseases, disorders of a different 
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thus far has been developed in only a few com- 
munities, partly because of lack of funds. 
There is increasing interest in it as a form of 
care that serves the need of many families 
confronted with a crisis. 

Up to the present, homemaker service has 
been offered almost entirely to the families 
known to social agencies; that is, families in 
the lower-income group. 

Its usefulness as a service to parents and 
children—of all economic classes—could be 
greatly extended if adequate funds were avail- 
able. To provide the services of a well- 
qualified homemaker is an expensive under- 
taking, but in the long run it may be less 
expensive than alternatives. Certainly it is 
worth while in the human values that are 
involved. 

It is the type of service in which public- 
health nurses, social workers, and home 
economists are interested. Home economists 
are in a strategic position to help interpret the 
need for such service in any community, to 
assist on committees concerned in planning 
such programs, and to offer, as far as their 
time will permit, their services in a consulta- 
tive capacity to social agencies. 


type are becoming the central problem in medical research ... high blood 
pressure, angina pectoris, palpitations and extrasystoles; gastrointestinal 
disturbances, such as colitis and constipation; ... respiratory disorders such 
as asthma; skin conditions... ; metabolic and glandular maladies, such as 
hyper- and hypothyroidism . . . ; and various other affections, such as fatigue, 
insomnia, and headache. . . . There is a growing tendency to consider these dis- 
orders to be a result ...of disturbances in the functioning of the body... 
because of [emotional] ...strains upon it....That emotional tensions can 
disturb normal physiological activity enough to produce disease symptoms .. . 
has been [long] known... [but] Psychosomatic medicine is just entering the 
stage of searching for such specific correlations—LEon J. Saut, “The Place of 
Psychosomatic Knowledge in Case Work,” Proceedings of the National Con- 


ference of Social Work, 1941. 
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The Regulation of Installment Buying 


HEN the Federal Reserve Board 
imposed its Regulation W on installment buy- 
ing and installment borrowing, it announced 
two main purposes. The first was to dampen 
the demand for goods needed in the national 
defense program. The second was to prevent 
the accumulation of a large consumer debt. 

Nobody questioned the first purpose. If 
the steel used in making automobiles were 
needed for tanks or guns, or if skilled machin- 
ists and machine tools employed in the auto- 
mobile plants could be used in defense work, 
well and good; there would necessarily be a 
shortage of automobiles, and it might be worth 
while to make automobiles harder to buy. If 
the consumer demand were dampened, the 
automobile companies would have less in- 
centive to bid up the price of steel in competi- 
tion with the Army and Navy. The plan 
was described as a broad scheme foravoiding 
inflation and for facilitating the defense 
program. This part of the plan met with no 
opposition. 

The other purpose, however, was open to 
some criticism. The Federal Reserve Board, 
prompted by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, pointed out that postwar recovery will 
be retarded if a consumer debt should accumu- 
late without restriction until the war is over. 
A restriction of credit now, the Board said, 
will have the effect of accumulating a backlog 
of demand for the durable consumer goods 
that are ordinarily bought on the installment 
plan. The government policy in support of 
purchasing power had suddenly been reversed. 
The regulation of installment credit was a plan 
to unprime the pump, which had suddenly 
become filled to overflowing. 


THE REGULATED LIST 


Most of the items included in the regulated 
list were items manifestly in competition with 
defense. Most consumer durable goods were 
included, such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
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and heating equipment. All of these are im- 
portant users of the precious metals like steel 
and aluminum. Presumably these were in- 
cluded because they compete with defense. 
Their listing could be justified on that ground. 
For the most part, the regulation was con- 
sistent in this respect. Mink coats were not 
listed, neither were diamonds or jewelry. 

In one respect, however, the Federal Reserve 
Board departed from consistency. It in- 
cluded furniture. Furniture is not in competi- 
tion with defense. It uses wood, and there 
is plenty of wood. It uses machinery which 
cannot be converted economically to defense 
purposes. Its labor must be completely 
retrained before it can be utilized for defense 
purposes. 

Of course, furniture, because of its bulk, 
requires a relatively larger share of transporta- 
tion than do some other kinds of consumer 
goods, and when there is a critical shortage of 
transportation, it would be necessary to limit 
furniture on that account. It is also true 
that most wooden furniture uses shoe-string 
quantities of metal in angle-braces and fittings. 
But it is fair to state categorically that 
furniture is not in immediate or important 
competition with defense requirements. 

Thus, furniture was included in the regu- 
lated list because it is sold for the most part 
on the installment plan and because the 
government desires to prevent the growth of 
a large installment debt. The Federal Re- 
serve Board repudiated any desire toreform 
installment credit practices. It was con- 
cerned only with minimizing the postwar debt, 
and with creating a backlog of consumer 
demand for consumer durable goods, including 
furniture, as a cushion for postwar depression. 


POSTWAR DEMAND 


If such a backlog could be considered 
seriously as a stimulus to postwar purchasing, 
the entire program of the Board would pass 
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inspection without question. Unfortunately, 
however, it cannot. To be sure, there will be 
a notable shortage of usable furniture in the 
homes of American workers, but a shortage 
by itself is not enough to start a buying wave. 

When the postwar depression comes, no 
merchant in his right mind can afford to 
extend installment credit to a worker who has 
just been dismissed from an airplane factory 
or any other plant making defense goods. 
The shortage and the need will exist, but not 
the purchasing power which creates the de- 
mand. Plenty of workers will enter the 
postwar period without satisfactory household 
equipment. A government department which 
had not read the requirements of Regulation 
W recently called the National Retail Furni- 
ture Association on the carpet for restricting 
the installment terms of furniture dealers in 
defense areas. 

In spite of all this, furniture is included in 
the restricted list. It will probably remain 
on the list, although there are excellent reasons 
for taking it off. Among these reasons are 
the marked decline in furniture sales and the 
leveling off of prices in furniture. 


EFFECT OF REGULATIONS 


What will be the effect of these regulations 
on the flow of consumer durable goods from 
producer to consumer? 

There is no doubt that Regulation W alone 
(even if it were not supported by restrictions 
on production) would have a marked effect 
on limiting the purchasing of the so-called 
“listed” items by the public. It has already 
had that effect. In the first few months 
before there were any restrictions on produc- 
tion, there was a decline in the sale of stoves, 
heating equipment, and other large-unit items. 
The effect of Regulation W was marked. 
From the point of view of the Federal Reserve 
Board, it was a success. 


EFFECT ON LOWEST INCOME GROUP 


If we are asked to analyze this success, 
however, we find that it has been achieved 
by taking out of the market those in the 
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lowest income groups who cannot afford even 
the modest down payments which Regulation 
W requires. The terms of Regulation W were 
not drastic. For the most part, they did not 
make much change in existing practices. 
They required 33} per cent down payment 
for automobiles; 20 per cent for refrigerators, 
domestic laundry equipment, and radios; 15 
per cent for furnaces, plumbing, and _air- 
conditioning; and 10 per cent for furniture 
and pianos. 

These down payments were already the 
common requirement of large sections of 
retail trade. In some geographical areas, 
however, even these modest percentages were 
too large to permit installment buying by the 
very low income groups. 

Thus the effect of the regulation has been 
to limit consumer demand regressively. The 
restrictions have fallen most heavily on those 
at the bottom of the income scale. They 
have fallen heavily on large numbers of workers 
who have migrated to defense areas where it was 
necessary for them to find accommodations 
and set up housekeeping with whatever they 
could get. The principal complaints on this 
score have come from the South, but there 
have also been many from the North. 


OTHER PROPOSALS 


Regulation W is only one of several methods 
which have been advocated for the purpose 
of preventing inflation and restricting the 
demand for goods where labor or materials are 
in competition with defense. It must be 
regarded not as a total program but as one 
part of a larger policy. 

Other proposals which ba pce suggested 
to accomplish the same end ahd which must 
be considered in any appraisal of Regulation 
W are the following: 

1. Allocation of raw materials to specified 
industries and establishments. An example 
is the restrictions imposed in the middle of 
December on manufacturers of stoves, by 
which 500,000 tons of steel were expected 
to be saved. 

2. Flat prohibition of sales pending the 
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development of a rationing program. An 
example is the December order which 
stopped the sale of tires. 

3. The publicity for defense bonds and 
stamps. The purpose of this publicity is 
not only to raise revenue for the prosecution 
of the war but also to limit the funds in the 
hands of individual purchasers and take 
them out of the consumer goods market 
to that extent. 

4. The selective manufacturers’ and re- 
tailers’ excise taxes in the 1941 Revenue 
Act. 

5. Proposals to adopt a withholding tax 
on income, collected at the source. 

6. Proposals to impose a general sales 
tax either at the manufacturing or the 
retailing level in the 1942 Revenue Bill. 

7. Price control legislation. Some bill 
is likely to be passed during January which 
will give Mr. Henderson legislative power 
to accomplish what he has been doing so 
far under an executive order of the President. 
It is noticeable that many of these proposals 

have gained substantial momentum as a result 
of the war declarations following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. The government is deter- 
mined to obtain the goods which are necessary 
to win the war. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD AND THE FUTURE 


Regulation W occupies at present a minor 
role in limiting the demand for goods which 
are in competition with defense. The major 
role is being played by allocations and price 
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control on the side of supply and by taxes 
on the side of demand. In the meantime, 
there is talk inside the Federal Reserve 
Board of extending the restrictions to other 
items in which installment buying plays an 
important part, and also of extending the 
control to open charge accounts. 

The Federal Reserve Board has proceeded 
quietly and smoothly to put its regulation 
into effect. It has consulted manufacturers 
and retailers and has taken careful account 
of their criticisms of its proposals before 
making them final. The Board at all times 
has expressed its desire to avoid violent dis- 
ruptions of business practices or consumers’ 
habits. If new controls become necessary, 
the Board can be expected to proceed with the 
same moderation. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the retail industry recognizes 
the need for restrictions imposed as a result 
of war necessities. It does not like the 
licensing system adopted for enforcement, 
because it regards licensing as unnecessary. It 
does not approve the regulation of demand 
for goods when the goods do not interfere with 
the military program, especially when the 
production and distribution of nondefense 
goods to the public, as in the case of furniture, 
bulks so large in the workers’ comfort and 
morale. But so far as the war requires 
restrictions (and so far as the need for them is 
clearly and generally understood) retailing 
accepts them and conforms immediately. 


Teaching the Student 


Like the physician who treats his patient rather than the disease, the modern 
educator teaches the student rather than the subject. Teachers as a group 
are becoming more . . . aware of the need for helping children acquire knowledge 
as to how to live in this world about which formal education teaches them.— 
Dovcias A. Tuom, Childhood Education, January 1942, p. 195. 
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Wise Use of Installment Credit 


N recent months we have become con- 
cerned about the rapid increase in the volume 
of installment buying. We have seen in the 
extensive use of this particular type of con- 
sumer credit a source of pressure toward in- 
flationary price rises. We have been afraid 
that panic purchases made with small down 
payments would force prices to unreasonable 
heights and exhaust stocks already limited in 
size by the exigencies of defense. 

Now that we are at last actually at war, and 
wartime rationing and financial controls are 
possible, perhaps the problem of the unwise 
extension of installment credit no longer 
exists. Certainly it is not easy to buy on the 
installment plan goods which are not for sale 
in the market. 

But this is just the time to analyze the 
whole question of the wise use of consumer 
credit and, while the possibilities of its unwise 
use are yet clearly before us, to make up our 
minds in advance what to do when the problem 
next arises. For the longer the war emergency 
lasts, the greater will be the accumulation of 
our unsatisfied wants and the stronger will 
become the urge to satisfy those wants im- 
mediately goods are again available by the 
extensive use of installment credit. 


FACTS ABOUT INSTALLMENT BUYING 


What are the facts about installment 
buying? 

1. Installment buying is an integral part 
of consumer credit. The problem of install- 
ment buying cannot be considered apart from 
the whole problem of consumer credit. 

2. There are always several billions of 
dollars of consumer credit obligations out- 
standing. These obligations always include 
some installment credit. The amount of 
outstanding obligations varies, increasing 
during prosperity and decreasing during de- 
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pression. In 1929, outstanding consumer 
credit obligations amounted to more than 
eight billion dollars. In 1932 and 1933, this 
total had dropped to just under five billions. 
By 1937 it had regained its 1929 level. It 
dropped about a billion dollars in 1938—to a 
little more than seven billion dollars. During 
1939 and 1940 the amount of consumer 
credit outstanding rose steadily, continuing 
to increase during the first six months of 1941 
to nearly ten billion dollars, or approximately 
double the amount outstanding at the bottom 
of the depression eight years earlier. 

3. These estimates of the amount of con- 
sumer credit outstanding include: book credit, 
extended by retail merchants, between three 
and four billions; service credit, extended by 
doctors, hospitals, and the like, for services 
rendered, around half a billion; loans of cash- 
lending agencies, personal finance companies, 
industrial banks, and personal loan depart- 
ments of banks, from a little less than a billion 
to a little more than two billions; installment 
sales credit, extended by merchants and 
agencies financing installment sales, from half 
a billion to two and one-half billions. 


4. At present installment sales credit forms 
about one-quarter of the total amount of 
consumer credit outstanding. In 1928 and 
1929 it was only about one-sixth of the total. 
There are two reasons for this increase in the 
proportion of installment sales credit. In the 
first place, installment contracts are now used 
to finance many sales which in the 1920’s were 
carried as book accounts. In the second place, 
installment selling is most common in connec- 
tion with the sale of durable goods, articles 
like automobiles, furniture, and household 
equipment, which cost a relatively large 
amount and last a long time. These “dura- 
ble goods” have come to have an increasingly 
important place in American family living. 
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5. The volume of installment sales credit 
outstanding varies more than the outstandings 
of any other type of consumer credit. Book 
credit is largely a matter of convenience in the 
payment of recurring frequent purchases. 
Service credit is used whenever families need 
extensive medical or hospital care or other 
essential services. Families get cash loans 
for a great variety of purposes: to secure 
funds for current expenses, to refinance 
obligations they have been unable to meet 
when due, and to finance emergencies which 
have no connection with the business cycle. 

But families make most of their purchases 
of expensive “durable goods’ when times 
are good. Therefore, installment buying is 
largely a recovery and prosperity phenomenon. 
It is because the volume of installment credit 
varies more than that of any other form that 
any attempt to control the use of consumer 
credit ordinarily begins with the regulation of 
installment buying. 


6. Fundamentally, consumer credit, like 
saving, is a device by which families may 
even out the inevitable inequalities between 
income and necessary expenditures. When 
a family uses credit, it is able to buy first, 
have the immediate use of its purchases, and 
pay for them out of future income. The 
chief function of installment credit is to enable 
families with reasonably regular incomes to 
purchase durable articles requiring a large 
initial outlay with the small increments of 
income they have available after meeting 
other demands on their purse. 


WHEN WISELY USED 


It is, therefore, entirely suitable for families 
with regular incomes to use the small sur- 
pluses of which they are reasonably sure to 
buy needed durable goods on the installment 
plan, provided, of course, that the financing 
charges are reasonable and that the immediate 
purchase and use of the article is worth to the 
family what the installment credit costs. It 
is not wise, however, for families with uncer- 
tain or irregular incomes to enter into con- 
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tracts calling for regular payments. It is not 
necessary for families receiving their income 
in occasional large increments to use install- 
ment credit to finance their occasional large 
outlays. It is safe for families to assume 
only such credit obligations as are clearly 
within the family’s capacity to pay. 

Capacity is not the same as income. Ca- 
pacity is what is left out of current income 
after all fixed charges have been met. In 
estimating capacity, a family must consider 
the possibility of price increases and increased 
tax burdens, as well as the possibility of 
reductions in future income. 


HOW USED 


Let us see, then, how families use install- 
ment buying. 

At the beginning of a period of recovery 
from a prolonged business depression, families 
have accumulated many unsatisfied wants, 
especially for durable and semidurable goods 
they have not been able to purchase with 
depression incomes. They have but little 
ready money. When business begins to pick 
up, early in recovery, their income increases 
a little, but they are not sure that their good 
fortune will last. So for a time they spend 
their money a little less rapidly than they 
make it, buying first such things as needed 
articles of clothing and small inexpensive 
pieces of household equipment. Then, as 
recovery progresses and their need for more 
expensive goods, like a new automobile, new 
furniture, and the more expensive pieces of 
household equipment, becomes more pressing, 
they are willing to pledge their future income 
and buy long-needed articles on the install- 
ment plan. 

Prosperity returns. Employment is steady. 
Families find that their most immediately im- 
portant needs are provided for. They have 
become accustomed to having money in their 
pockets. They have good prospects for future 
increases in income. They spend more freely. 
As a result of their spending, prices begin to 
rise. Wage increases are in order. Com- 
modity prices advance. Production costs 
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are increasing, and there is every reason to 
believe that next season or next year prices 
will be somewhat higher. But so, also, will 
family incomes. Many consumers, therefore, 
decide to buy goods they have long wanted 
while prices are low and to pay for them on the 
installment plan, rather than wait till they 
have saved enough cash to pay higher prices 
later on. Business men often encourage 
their regular customers to save money by 
buying now on credit in anticipation of future 
price increases. And when the price increases 
materialize and buyer resistance develops, 
they try to reduce this resistance by offering 
even more liberal credit terms. 

But once crisis develops and the prospect 
of depression appears, buyers become worried 
about possible loss of income. Sellers face 
the possibility that their customers will be 
unable to continue to make their payments. 
Installment buying declines rapidly, and 
pressure for the collection of outstanding 
contracts develops. Both the current use 
and the outstanding volume of installment 
credit shrinks to depression levels, where it 
inevitably remains until recovery is once more 
under way. 


CAUSE OF RECENT INCREASE 


The increase in the use of consumer credit 
in 1939 and early 1940 was for the most part 
a typical adjustment to recovery from the 
depression of 1938. The outbreak of the war 
in Europe in the fall of 1939 clearly indicated 
the probability of better employment and also 
of higher prices. The development of the 
defense program in 1940 and 1941 showed 
clearly that articles made from essential war 
materials would sooner or later become hard 
to get. 

By the end of 1940, a great many families 
found their incomes increasing. At the same 
time they were told that 1941 would probably 
be the last year in which they could buy auto- 
mobiles and household equipment made from 
essential materials in anywhere near peace- 
time quantities. By summer, price increases 
in many lines were clearly in prospect, and tax 
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bills under consideration in Congress gave a 
still further incentive to buy at once. 

Many families, especially those engaged in 
defense industries, and those with reasonably 
certain incomes from other essential employ- 
ment, therefore decided to buy on the install- 
ment plan in 1941, while merchandise was still 
available, and pay in 1942 when there would 
be less to spend for and more to pay with. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1942-43 


Now these families who bought generously 
in 1941 are engaged in paying for their last 
year’s purchases. Since they anticipated their 
present needs, they now have little or no 
interest in further installment purchases. 
But there are other families, who for one reason 
or another will need to use installment credit. 
The government has recognized this in regu- 
lating, rather than prohibiting, the use of 
installment credit. 

For example: A family in which the bread- 
winner last year was facing the possibility 
of irregular employment in a_nondefense 
industry decided it would have to “make the 
old car do.” Now, if he can qualify under 
existing priorities, a new car, purchased 
on the installment plan, will enable him to 
drive daily to new employment in a war 
industry in a nearby community. 

Some families will want to use installment 
credit for purchases which will effect savings 
in the use of essential war materials. A home- 
owner may find that the installation of a more 
efficient heating plant or of some storm 
windows will conserve enough fuel to justify 
purchase on the installment plan. 

As living costs increase and labor shortages 
develop, many families will find it wise to 
buy available equipment with which to do 
for themselves many things they formerly 
paid others to do for them. It is obviously 
desirable to buy this equipment on the install- 
ment plan if the use of the equipment will save 
enough in outlay for commercial services 
to meet the installment payments. -For 
example, a family spending $3 a week for 
laundry service finds that with a washing 
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> a machine and an electric iron it would be family income, and employment, even in 
possible to do the laundry at home with an __ essential industries, is never certain. 
in outlay of $1 a week for soap, hot water, and 
bly electricity. The washing machine and iron HOME ECONOMISTS’ CONTRIBUTION 
"J can be purchased for $75, $25 down and $5 In the war situation, home economists have 
ull- a month for 10 months. The saving of $2 4 real contribution to make in helping families 
till per week in the cost of laundry service will to use credit wisely. Their efforts will be 
ild more than take care of the monthly payments. worth while if they keep constantly before the 
families with whom they work the fact that 
a Ses ee there is nothing right or wrong about install- 
In wartime as in peacetime, each family ment buying or consumer credit as such, but 
sly must decide for itself when to pay cash and _ that credit is a tool to be used when and only 
ast when to use installment credit, always bearing when it will help to forward family plans. 
= in mind the necessity of keeping finances Their greatest contribution can come from 
aad flexible so that the family can adjust easily their ability to approach the problem of the 
oa. and quickly to whatever changes in the family _ wise use of credit both from the point of view 
-_ situation the war may bring. This means _ of the individual family and from the point of 
it. credit should be used conservatively. Credit viewofsocietyat large. Familiesare interested 
al standing must be maintained, for it is highly primarily in finding personally satisfactory 
of desirable to have credit of all sorts to use inan answers to their own immediate problems and 
emergency. Therefore, present commitments only incidentally in the solution of the broader 
d- should be taken care of as rapidly as possible. social problems of which their problems are a 
ity Of course families would be foolish to refuse part. Home economists, to the extent that 
se to use credit when its use is clearly indicated, they know both the personal aspects and the 
he but they should be careful to keep future com- social implications of the problem of install- 
ler mitments well within their capacity for ment buying, will be in a position to help 
ed payment, for it is not easy to predict capacity families solve their personal problems in ways 
to accurately in wartime, when living costs which are at the same time personally satis- 
jas increase, taxes take more and more of the factory and socially desirable. 
nt 
gs 
1e- Farm Workers 
om We cannot think of our system of social insurance as adequate until we have 
fy included some 20 million workers who are not now covered by it. Among these 
" are three or four million farm workers, not the farmers themselves, but the 
= men they employ. Most of these men are on large farms which hire from three 
a or four to as many as 5,000 workers. They are paid wages, in a number of 
a instances, through a cashier’s window, just as the factory worker is paid... . 
y When crops are bad, or in the off-season, they seek work “‘in town,” or they 
rd work at a cannery. Such workers as these are among the most insecure in the 
“4 whole American economy.—JOoHN J. Corson, “Developments in the Old Age 
pal and Survivors Insurance Program,” Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1941. 
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The Home Economics Teacher and Guidance 


(A Six-Point Program) 


sf EADY or not—the home economics 


teacher is now being faced with the necessity 
of carrying on guidance activities as well as 
offering training and instruction. 

The extent of the counseling she can do 
depends upon the guidance organization in 
her school. If the school provides regular 
counseling, the home economics teacher by 
virtue of her intimate knowledge of her 
students can contribute materially to the 
success of the program. 

Since co-operation is the keynote of success- 
ful guidance, the home economics teacher 
must always regard herself as a member of the 
faculty team and contribute to guidance work 
as a regular counselor or as a special adviser 
of home economics students. 

The Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the United States Office of 
Education sets up six steps as essential to a 
complete guidance program: taking an inven- 
tory of each student, giving occupational 
information, counseling, informing as to edu- 
cational opportunities, placing the student 
in a suitable position, and following up at 
two- or three-year intervals after placement. 


INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY 

The school record, if properly kept, is an 
aid to discovery of individual differences 
among students. It is axiomatic that all 
information about students should be system- 
atically recorded. 

Most school systems have considerable 
recorded information, including class grades, 
schools previously attended, health records, 
extracurricular and leisure-time activities, 
teacher ratings and anecdotal records, voca- 
tional choices and experiences, home back- 
ground and community environment, and 
standardized test scores. 
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The first task of the home economics teacher 
in guidance is to assemble all available informa- 
tion about her students. School records may 
be supplemented through interviewing other 
faculty members and students and through 
personal observation of the student concerned. 

Home economics teachers can get additional 
pertinent information more easily than can 
any other teacher. In the home economics 
laboratory the student is in an informal 
setting, where the observant teacher may dis- 
cover individual characteristics and problems. 
Furthermore, in connection with project 
work, the teacher periodically visits the home, 
where she may collect additional information 
of value for guidance work. The home visit 
should aim to secure all information that will 
contribute to a better understanding of the stu- 
dent: social and economic status of the family, 
educational achievements of other members of 
the family, family leisure-time activities, 
student reading habits, and parentai attitudes 
as they may relate to student maladjustments, 
achievement, or vocational goals. 

The home economics teacher can also con- 
tribute to the parents’ understanding of the 
student’s problems. She can interpret to 
them the student’s school and home behavior, 
his problems, plans, and goals, and get their 
co-operation in solving individual problems, 
preventing maladjustments, and improving 
the quality of the student’s work. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Complete occupational information is essen- 
tial for wise occupational choices. Therefore, 
to do an effective guidance job, the home 
economics teacher must show the place of 
home economics in the world’s work, pointing 
out the occupational implication of whatever 
segment of subject matter is under considera- 
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tion. She can also point out the importance 
of homemaking as a career, the need for prepa- 
ration for home life as well as for vocational 
competition. She cannot assume, however, 
that because students are in a particular 
course or curriculum, their occupational goals 
are fixed. She must acquaint them also with 
information about vocations unrelated to 
home economics. 

A library of general occupational informa- 
tion with pamphlets, monographs, and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins which give up-to-date in- 
formation should be in every school. The 
home economics teacher should have a special 
shelf of materials related to her particular 
field. But students should not be left to 
their own resources. They should be pro- 
vided with a planned schedule of reading and 
guidance instruction in regular classes. Among 
the readings there should be material as to 
the basic principles of guidance, so that the 
students will understand the part that abili- 
ties, interests, achievement, and personality 
play in career selection and will develop some 
ability to evaluate their own personal strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Career conferences with specialists help 
students get firsthand information on the 
fields under consideration, and are generally 
more effective than reading courses, especially 
if speakers are previously given an outline of 
points to be covered. Specialists in such 
fields as dietetics, café management, or home 
demonstration work can be secured in the 
average Community. 

Visual education is another guidance aid 
which has greatly improved in the past few 
years. Films are now available on general 
topics such as analyzing one’s abilities, choos- 
ing a career, or getting a job. Others provide 
more specific occupational information and 
job descriptions. 

The field visit, if carefully planned, is also 
of value in furnishing occupational informa- 
tion. Planning implies making prearrange- 
ments with specific firms in accordance with 
definite objectives and giving each student an 
outline of what to observe. 
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COUNSELING 


The extent of the counseling performed by 
the home economics teacher will depend on 
the guidance organization of her school. 
Often she is one of the best-qualified teachers 
to serve as a regular counselor. 

Through reading, summer courses, and 
personal contacts, the home economics teacher 
should try to increase her mastery of counseling 
techniques. Knowledge of how to interview, 
interpret standardized test scores, or deal with 
personality problems is as necessary for effec- 
tive teaching as is mastery of subject matter. 
For the home economics teacher as well as the 
personnel specialist, guidance can be achieved 
only through a system of individual counseling. 

Counseling should be regarded as a personal 
relationship between two persons who are 
considering a problem, in which the more 
mature individual aids the younger and less 
well informed to arrive at a solution or plan. 

The home economics teacher who would 
advise her students must adopt this student- 
personnel point of view. She will need to 
prepare herself for individual counseling by 
increasing her ability to use acceptable tech- 
niques. 

Each interview should be preceded by a 
careful study of all the information that is 
available about the individual student. This 
means that each interview should be pre- 
scheduled to permit a study of the case record 
beforehand. Even though the basic reason 
for the interview may be to discuss a home 
economics project, guidance topics may also 
be considered, and guidance techniques may 
be employed. The teacher as a counselor 
will have anticipated the problem areas before- 
hand and have set up possible alternative 
courses of action for consideration. The in- 
terview will be directed in such manner as to 
make it possible to arrive at a plan for solution 
of the problem. 

There is no limit to the guidance problems 
that can be dealt with in these interviews. 
They include subject registrations; low ability 
coupled with high ambition, or low ambition 
with high ability; the educational program as 
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a whole; extracurricular activities; choice of a 
college or other future training institution; 
academic failure; personality development; 
choice of employment; plans to drop out of 
school; the place of the home in the vocational 
picture; “project” needs; parental decisions; 
evaluation of progress made; the need for a 
sympathetic listener. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Unless students have access to materials 
which will develop an understanding of train- 
ing opportunities, and are given guidance in 
interpreting such materials, they cannot be 
expected to make wise choices of training 
resources. 

Whether to take additional home economics 
training and where best to get it are questions 
that must be answered for home economics 
students in the light of each individual’s 
economic situation, her abilities, and her de- 
sires. Catalogs, bulletins, and advertising 
literature should be secured from all schools or 
agencies in which the home economics student 
may be interested. 

The student should be shown how to eval- 
uate the different training sources in the light 
of her own individual needs. In connection 
with higher institutions she should consider 
these points: entrance requirements and 
scholarship standards; tuition fees and costs; 
geographical location; scholarships; employ- 
ment opportunities and services; course offer- 
ings and educational facilities; advantages for 
specific career preparation; and placement 
practices. 

Students should also be informed of other 
helpful agencies, such as student loan organ- 
izations, NYA, public employment services, 
apprentice systems, firms with opportunities 
for learners, and co-operative education 
systems. 

Before the student leaves school, she should 
also know something of unemployment com- 
pensation, social security, and similar govern- 
ment services so that she will understand 
something of their functions and services when 
she comes in contact with them later. 
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Nor should local opportunities for training 
be overlooked. The teacher should find out 
what training and placement opportunities are 
in the local community before she advises 
education or employment in distant places. 
Small local schools may, if courses are wisely 
chosen, give the equivalent of the first two 
years of a technical course at a larger institu- 
tion farther away. 

The home economics teacher may perform a 
valuable guidance function if she points out 
the value of such activities as class projects, 
part-time work, mother’s-helper jobs, vacation 
employment, assistance with hot lunch pro- 
grams. Students themselves frequently eval- 
uate work only in terms of the earnings. 


PLACEMENT 


The primary aim of all vocational education 
is placement. It is the real test of training 
efficiency. If no placement agency is avail- 
able, therefore, the home economics teacher 
must accept placement responsibility. If 
placement agencies do exist, then she must 
co-operate fully with them. The information 
she possesses will be an invaluable aid to good 
placement. 

Too often the home economics teacher 
assists the able graduates but neglects entirely 
those who drop out to seek work. Yet the 
latter need assistance and guidance even more 
than those who have satisfactorily completed 
their work. 

She should also point out that successfully 
managing a home means successful placement. 
Homemaking as a career needs more emphasis. 
Too many students today feel that training to 
become a capable member of a family unit is 
something that can be postponed for an in- 
definite period; yet many of those same in- 
adequately prepared students will soon find 
themselves in the situation of trying to play 
their part in establishing a home. 

Most of the girls in home economics classes 
marry soon after they leave school. The suc- 
cess that they have in their full-time job as a 
housewife may be regarded to a large degree 
as an outcome of homemaking training. To 
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encourage students to prepare adequately for proved most successful; degree of success on 


such “placement” is a proper guidance func- _ the job; relationship of previous ratings, school 
are tion of the home economics teacher. grades, and predictions to success; need of 
ises additional training or guidance; and factors 
ces. FOLLOW-UP found to have contributed most to successful 
ely Follow-up is the sixth step in a complete djustment. Any number of possible con- 
two guidance program, and the means of validating clusions can be drawn if adequate criteria are 
itu- the entire program. The follow-up should be tablished. 
conducted systematically, according to a The home economics teacher should fit into 
na schedule, so as to evaluate all instruction and this “six-point program of guidance.” 
out guidance techniques used by the home eco- Whether she be a general counselor or an 
ts, nomics teacher. Every two or three years @dviser concerned only with her own home 
ion after the student leaves school, she should be economics students, she still has guidance 
r0- asked to fill out a follow-up questionnaire from functions. If home economics teachers as a 
ral- which conclusions can be drawn as to the most Professional body would carry out a guidance 
and least valuable subjects; most effective Program such as has been suggested in this 
curricula; guidance decisions followed or tticle, the gain in human stability and happi- 
ignored; guidance techniques which have ness would be inestimable. 
ion 
ing 
a Interstate Migration Today 
1er 
If The unlimited national emergency challenges the machines and the man 
ist power of our nation as... never... before. . . . It is in the light of this necessity 
on to expand, and to avoid all factors of waste, that we must look at the problem of 
od industrial migration. ... Unplanned, chaotic, haphazard migration of labor, 
as well as the immobilization of labor in particular areas, can disturb the 
er national defense program as much as any other factor. ... 
ly Nearly six million unemployed workers have been registered with the Bureau 
“ of Employment Security by occupation, by kinds and degrees of skill, and by 
re communities. ... But still more workers must register, and more employers 
od must utilize the free public employment service. . . . The training of existing 
resident labor reserves to fit the needs of defense industries . . . is being applied 
ly on a very large scale... . 
t. And here we encounter . . . the problem of prejudice. . . . Racial and national 
is. lines of discrimination have remained damaging bottlenecks in the utilization 
to of America’s labor strength. . .. Negroes with necessary skills or capacities for 
is skills are still denied employment by most companies. Specifications as to 
n- national origin are . . . reach{ing] alarming proportions, [yet] the category of 


of “alien” is not only, by itself, an insufficient criterion of disloyalty, but in 
d many cases, the exact opposite is true. We cannot afford... intolerance 
toward any group in our midst.—WILL W. ALEXANDER, “Interstate Migration 
and Industrial Opportunity Today,” Proceedings of the National Conference of 
25 Social Work, 1941. 
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Adolescent Attitudes 


FRANCES SCHNEIDER GOLDSMITH 
and HELEN McCLANATHAN 


HE majority of home economics relationships does not represent a body of 
teachers are coming to believe that it is de- knowledge in the same sense that nutrition 
sirable to teach home economics to classes of does, nor can it be studied without considera- 
boys or of boys and girls together, just as a__ tion of the situations in which the relationships 
generation ago they believed that such work exist. 
should be offered to girls only. If education 
for personal and family life is fundamentally 
important, it should be available to boys and A fairly accurate expression of a person’s 
men as well as to girls and women. attitude can be secured by presenting him 
When classes for boys first made their ap- with carefully defined situations which require 
pearance, they usually dealt with food prepa- him to decide whether or not he agrees with 
ration and closely related material such as_ proposed decisions or solutions. This fact 
how to be a good host; but now a unit on family has been revealed through experiments with 
relationships is very frequently found in attitude testing. 
courses offered to boys. For this particular experiment, the authors 
Teachers of such units have found that many discussed family problems with high school 
of the boys’ attitudes toward family problems _ boys, parents, and other adults who were work- 
and relationships had already been definitely ing with young people, and then set up a 
established. Some of these teachers have series of family situations which represented 
wanted to discover to what extent class in- what seem to be typical problems. 


SETTING UP THE TEST 


struction could change these attitudes. These situations involved such problems as 
the use of the family car, the mother working 
AE OF STUDIES outside the home, allowances, disobedience, 


The two studies described in this report sharing personal problems with the other 
were very similar in that both sought to find members of the family, brother-and-sister rela- 
what attitudes senior high school boys held tionships, conflicts between parents, divorce, 
toward certain family problems, to what ex- expenditure of money, care of one’s clothing, 
tent the boys’ attitudes corresponded to those responsibility for home tasks, dating, and 
of adults, and whether their attitudes were family recreation. 
changed by class instruction. The boys were asked to indicate whether 

In the second study the teacher tried to they approved or disapproved of the decision 
discover also whether attitudes were affected made in each situation described and to check 
by certain environmental factors and whether the reasons for the stand they took. 
the attitudes of boys who enrolled in home In order to establish criteria for evaluating 
economics classes were typical of their age the relative desirability of the boys’ reactions 
group. to each situation, adult experts were asked to 

Patterns of family life cannot be standard- approve or disapprove of the decisions in the 
ized, nor can one pattern or even one type of same way and to rate the reasons for their 
behavior be declared to be always desirable. conclusions. 

Both the authors’ own experience and a survey The first study was carried on in three states 
of the literature dealing with attitudes have with 150 boys who expressed their opinions 
led to this conclusion. The subject of family on the check list before and after instruction 
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in family relationships. The methods used 
in instruction varied with the different 
teachers, and no attempt was made to stand- 
ardize teaching procedures except to ask that 
the particular situations included in the check 
list be omitted from class discussion. 

The instructions used for the attitude check 
list were: 


We are interested in learning what boys of your 
age think about certain problems of family rela- 
tionships, and we trust that you will answer the 
questionnaire seriously so that your answers will 
really be of help to us. There are no right or 
wrong answers, and you are not to be graded on 
your replies; neither are you to sign your name. 

The situations which are described might arise 
in the family of any high school boy. Do not read 
into them anything beyond what is described here. 
Answer the question raised about each situation by 
underscoring the word yes or mo. Rank the reasons 
for answering yes and for answering no in the order 
of their importance, regardless of whether you un- 
derscored yes or no. The reasons are lettered A, 
B,and C. Rank the one you think is best as 1, 
the second best as 2, and the poorest as 3. 


Three of the situations used, the answers 
given by a majority of both judges and boys, 
and the ranking of reasons follow. The atti- 
tude of the judges is shown in column J; that 
of the boys, in column B. 


A 


In the Johnson family there are three children— 
Bill, aged 12, and the 17-year-old twins, Lucy 
and Glen. The family is in modest circumstances 
but lives comfortably, although its members have 
to do without luxuries. The children had received 
small weekly allowances to cover school lunches, 
transportation, and amusements since they first 
started to school; but when the twins were 16, 
Mr. Johnson stopped Glen’s allowance, although 
Lucy continued to receive hers. Glen has had 
considerable difficulty in finding work, so he has 
had little money to spend this past year. 


Yes No Did Mr. Johnson make a wise decision 
when he stopped Glen’s allowance? 
JB 


Reasons for answering “Yes” 
2 2 A. You learn to be more careful with 
money you earn yourself. 
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B. You don’t have to listen to what is 
told you at home if you earn your 
own money. 

. Earning your own money or doing 
without teaches the value of being 
self-supporting. 

Reasons for answering “No” 

A. At this age Glen needs more spending 
money than he ever did before be- 
cause he is having more dates. 

. Glen is becoming jealous of Lucy and 
they quarrel frequently. 

. Glen is really having to earn part of 
his living, not just his spending money, 
because he has to pay for his lunches 
and transportation. 


B 


Norman, a tenth-grade student, has been 
getting failing grades in his academic subjects for 
the past semester, but he has not said anything 
about it at home. His sister and younger brother 
always get good marks, but he has never been 
able to do better than average work. He wants 
to be a lawyer like his father and is afraid to 
have his family find out what poor work he is 
doing in school. 


Yes No Should Norman let his parents know 
of his failures? 


J B 

Reasons for answering “Yes” 

A. If he cannot do any better in school, 
he should be man enough to talk it 
over with his parents. 

B. Families can sometimes help if you 
let them know about your difficulties. 

C. The family will find out anyhow, so 
Norman is merely postponing the 
evil day. 

Reasons for answering “No” 

A. Perhaps he can improve his grades 
before the year is over. 

B. He is old enough to shoulder his own 
responsibilities, and what he does in 
school is his own business. 

C. His brother and sister would tease 
him if they knew about his poor marks. 
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Cc 


Louise and her brother Henry quarrel because 
Louise has to wash dishes, care for the younger 
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children, clean the house, and help with the 
Saturday baking, whereas Henry is never expected 
to do any work at home since he has a part-time 
job in a store where he earns his spending money; 
but he expects everything at home to run smoothly. 


Yes No Should Henry be freed of all home 
responsibilities? 

B 

Reasons for answering “Yes” 

1 A. When Henry works down town he has 
enough to do without working at 
home. 

. If Henry did do some of the work at 
home, it would not be done well 
enough to suit his mother or Louise. 

. His father never shares in the work 
at home, so Henry should not be 
expected to do it. 

Reasons for answering “No” 

A. Henry has no right to take for granted 
what is done for him at home. 

B. Henry might enjoy his family more 
if he shared in the work. 

C. It is unfair for Louise to have to 
work at home without pay while 
Henry has a chance to earn money 
when he works at the store. 


The reader will note that the majority of 
both the judges and the boys agreed on the 
relative desirability of the reasons for and the 
reasons against stopping Glen’s allowance. 
As to Norman’s keeping his low grades from 
his parents, however, they disagreed on the 
relative merit of the reasons backing up both 
points of view. The judges ranked first the 
reason that the family might help if they knew 
of his difficulties, but the boys ranked first 
the reason that he should be man enough to 
face the problem frankly. Both the judges 
and the boys agreed that the best reason for 
not admitting his failures was that he might 
improve. Evidently both adults and adoles- 
cents are prone to do wishful thinking. 

In the case of Henry, both the judges and 
the boys who felt he should not be expected 
to do any homework agreed on the ranking of 
the reasons why; but those who believed he 
should help at home did not agree regarding 
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the relative merit of the reasons why he should. 
The judges thought that the best reason for a 
positive answer was that he had no right to 
take what was done for him for granted, 
whereas the boys thought that the poorest 
of the three reasons; they ranked as best the 
reason that he might enjoy his family more if 
he shared in the work that had to be done. 


DESIRABILITY OF ATTITUDES 


It was found that the majority of the boys 
held socially desirable attitudes in that they 
expressed the same opinions as did the ma- 
jority of the adults. Most of them believed 
that the mother should stay at home and care 
for the family rather than take a job outside 
the home if the income provided the necessi- 
ties; they believed that it was desirable to 
share family resources and pleasures and to 
discuss their personal problems with their 
families; they believed that they should be 
honest with their families regarding their dates 
and their success or lack of success in school; 
they believed that boys of their age should be 
expected to carry some responsibility for work- 
ing out solutions for family problems and for 
doing their share of home tasks. On the 
other hand, they expected to have certain 
privileges and to be allowed to make their own 
decisions; and they thought that they should 
not be punished severely when they made 
mistakes. 

When there were marked differences in the 
points of view expressed by the majority of 
the adult experts and the majority of the boys, 
almost invariably the adults were more chari- 
table than were the boys themselves toward 
adolescent behavior. 

On the whole, the attitudes expressed by the 
different groups of boys were little affected 
by geographical location. 


PRETEST AND RETEST 


Only in the school in which the improving 
of attitudes was one of the major objectives 
and the teacher directed instruction toward 
that end, did there seem to be any definite 
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shift in attitude from pretest to retest, al- 
though there were changes in the reasons the 
boys gave to explain their opinions. After 
instruction more of them checked the same 
reason in each case judged best by the experts; 
fewer checked the reason judged poorest by the 
experts; and practically none of them checked 
a reason which did not support the opinion 
he had expressed. 

Before the second study was undertaken, the 
original check list was revised and refined to 
make substitutions for situations whenever the 
judges disagreed as to the wisdom of the de- 
cision made. An attempt was also made to 
insure that the reasons for agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with each decision represented a 
continuum. 

The revised check list was given to 90 boys 
in the home economics classes in Peoria, Illi- 
nois, and to an equal number in the same city 
who were not taking home economics. The 


boys in the two groups were paired as to age, 
year in school, economic level, and nationality 


of their fathers. 

The attitudes toward family problems of the 
boys who were taking home economics and of 
those who were not, were so similar that it 
would seem that those who elected home eco- 
nomics in Peoria high schools were typical of 
their age group. 

There was a high percentage of agreement 
in the judges’ opinions; in all but three situa- 
tions at least two-thirds of them agreed as to 
whether the decision was wise; and in every 
situation the majority of attitudes as to the 
relative importance of the reasons for and 
against the decision concurred although there 
was seldom unanimity. 

A significant change in boys’ attitudes from 
the pretest to the retest regarding the solution 
of the problem was evident in only two situa- 
tions: one dealing with disobedience and the 
other with the older brother’s right to punish 
a younger brother who borrowed his clothes 
without permission. Both of these shifts were 
away from the opinion held by the majority 
of the adult judges. 
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WHAT INFLUENCES ATTITUDES 


On the whole the boys did not seem to 
change their attitudes after having a unit on 
family relationships. The majority of them, 
even before instruction, seemed to believe as 
the adults thought they should; but those who 
held another point of view seldom changed it 
as a result of classroom teaching. 

When boys’ attitudes were studied in rela- 
tion to certain environmental influences, it was 
found that the economic level of the family 
appeared to be a potent factor in determining 
their attitudes toward such problems as 
whether the mother should try to get a job 
outside the home when the family income was 
seriously reduced, whether adolescent boys 
should receive allowances, and whether parents 
were justified in insisting that high school 
students should get home before one o’clock 
in the morning. Likewise the boy’s age, the 
amount of education his father had had, and 
whether or not he himself had a part-time job 
seemed to affect certain attitudes more than 
did school instruction. 

It is quite possible that the six-week interval 
between pretest and retest is too short a time 
to make measureable changes in students’ 
attitudes and that more changes would have 
been evident if a longer time had elapsed. 


TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The home economics teacher needs to be- 
come increasingly aware of the competitive 
influences operating against the development 
of desirable attitudes. She does not have the 
adolescent segregated from the influence of his 
home environment, his leisure-time activities, 
or his friends; and these influences have been 
acting for a lifetime. 

The teacher of family relationships who 
attempts to measure the development of atti- 
tudes must realize that she is dealing with the 
sum total of forces affecting the equilibrium 
of the adolescent as he strives to become a well 
adjusted adult. Unless she realizes that atti- 
tudes are generally built up slowly, she is 
likely to be discouraged by the seemingly small 
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improvement in attitudes during a short unit 
of instruction. 

If the teacher is to set up as one of the major 
objectives of her teaching the development of 
fine attitudes in her students, she should also 
plan a measurement program to determine 
progress toward attaining that objective. 

Anyone interested in adolescent attitudes 
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both interesting and illuminating. It is hoped 
that an increasing number of teachers will 
attempt to discover what their students think 
and how they feel about typical family prob- 
lems and to what extent class instruction 
modifies their attitudes. Perhaps then teach- 
ers will learn how best to help adolescents face 
and solve their problems of family relation- 


should find the results of such investigations _ ships. 


Medical Care and the FSA 


The flow of migrant farm workers... to California [by 1938 had] reached 
... 250,000 [and had]...completely flooded the labor market. . . . Housing 
facilities were nonexistent for... [the] unemployed and very limited in... 
many employer camps. 

[Wretched living conditions caused the spread of diseases] not only among 
the workers, but also among the permanent residents. . . . The FSA approached 
the California Medical Association with the problem. . . . Following [its] ap- 
proval,...the Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association was 
organized as a corporation under California law. . . . Funds for administration 
and for the provision of medical care are obtained by grants from the FSA. .. . 

Membership certificates are issued to migrant families who have been in 
the state less than one year. . . . All doctors of medicine who hold an unrevoked 
license and who are eligible to membership in their county societies may 
participate in the plan. . . . The patient has a free choice of physician. . . . 

Clinics have been established in all government camps and in all centers 
where large groups of migrant workers are located. These clinics have trained 
nurses in attendance who serve under... physicians. ... These physicians 
are paid for the time spent in the clinic and they rotate with others according 
to agreements worked out by the doctors themselves through the county 
medical societies. . . . Patients with major problems are sent either to the offices 
of physicians or directly to private hospitals, where they are prescribed for by 
the physicians of their own choice. .. . The fee schedule is low . . . and is not 
intended to be a full paymert of usual charges. The difference . . . represents 
the physicians’ contribution to society, but in no case does it fail to pay at least 
the cost of the services rendered. . . . 

This plan has been in operation for . . . three years .... 

Here there has been a complete co-operation between a Federal agency 
and medical associations. There has been a mutual desire to fulfill a social 
need ...a loyal support of the program by the average physician, and... 
absence of the cry of “socialization of medicine.”—Kart L. Scnaupp, “Medical 
Care Experience of the Farm Security Administration in California,” Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1941. 


In Short... 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 
AND DEFENSE 


ELOISE DAVISON 


America isat war. This is no war of nerves, 
no sham battle waged by pencil-and-paper 
strategists. This is a war of tanks and planes, 
guns and grenades in an all-out effort to pre- 
serve the democracy which is our heritage. 

But while factories hum from dawn to dawn 
in the production of materials vital to our 
victory, while men march and big guns roar 
into action, we must not forget that human 
defenses are as important as military defenses, 
that the home front is as vital to the preserva- 
tion of the democratic way of life as are our 
far-flung battle lines. 

Our immediate obligation is to win the war; 
yet we must realize that all plans vital to 
civilian defense will, in addition, guard the 
peace. This isa new kind of war. The front 
lines of defense, whether we like it or not, 
have been moved to our front yards. 


And you, the women of the United States 
trained in home economics, have ahead of you 
a task greater than that ever before set you. 
Yours is the job of preserving the health of 
your community, your family, yourself. 

This is a war of production as well as of guns, 
planes, and tanks. You and your community 
are responsible for the man behind the man 
behind the gun. It takes 20 men to equip a 
single soldier. We must see to it that those 
20 men and their families are protected on their 
home front. What happens in every com- 
munity is vital to the preservation of the 
nation. Here are ten big jobs ahead of the 
people of the United States, and to each of 
them you, because of your training, can make 
special contribution. 


1. Enlist as individuals in the local volunteer 
offices of civilian defense. When emergency 
comes, everyone will be needed. 
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2. See to it that every man, woman, and 
child in this country has, and eats, the right food. 
Every woman must begin with her own 
family to practice the principles of good 
nutrition. This means serious study of the 
subject and changing many habits of food 
selection and preparation. Every woman 
must spread the gospel of good nutrition to 
other women; work through organizations to 
extend good nutrition practices to public 
eating places; co-operate with agencies to see 
that people have enough to eat; support 
groups organized to teach nutrition; and 
prepare for emergency feeding. 


3. Begin now to build a new America through 
the children—by giving every child in this 
country a feeling of security. Many factors 
enter into “security”: adequate housing, food, 
clothing, and recreation. Beginning with 
their own children and neighborhood children, 
women must work to understand today’s child 
problems, then, working with recognized 
agencies, help all children everywhere. 


4. Be prepared to take care of the sick and 
aged in order to release nurses to care for war 
casualties. This means learning to do neces- 
sary duties in a professional way. 


5. Make a determined drive to prevent 
accidents in homes and on highways. With 
people confused and jittery, an increase in 
accidents is likely now, when, less than ever, 
we can afford them. 


6. Savel Save! Save! Salvage everything 
that can be used. Buy intelligently. Learn 
about substitute materials. Be an informed, 
conscientious consumer. Save to buy govern- 
ment stamps and defense bonds. 


7. Learn a new skill—something that con- 
tributes to defense and to public welfare, 
such as first aid. Teach someone else what 
you have learned. 
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8. Study thoroughly how a true democracy 
functions. People everywhere must take a 
deeper interest in local government and must 
work together for the good of all. Organize 
classes to study the working of local, state, and 
national government. 


9. Adopt en masse the men who are fighting 
for our country. Make them feel that you are 
behind them; provide wholesome recreation in 
and around camps. 


10. Build morale through old-fashioned neigh- 
borliness and old-fashioned religion. Work 
together. Sing together. Pray together. 


You, better than any other group in the 
country, know that a well-fed nation is less 
open to the nervousness, the jitters which 
undermine our morale. 

If you are not already a member of your 
local nutrition committee, find out what part 
You may serve as Red 


you may take in it. 
If your 


Cross nutritionist to teach others. 
training has grown rusty, arrange to take 
refresher courses. Your training has placed 
upon you the responsibility of putting it to use. 

You may be of inestimable help in estab- 
lishing canteen services in defense factories, in 
helping to set up and operate nursery schools, 
day nurseries, and kindergartens in and near 
factories so that the children are not neglected 
in the families where both the mothers and 
fathers are working. Any undernourished 
child in your community is susceptible to 
disease—disease which can spread to any other 
child. Your training has made you ingenious. 
Use every ounce of ingenuity you possess in 
defense of America. 

Make your home the rock on which your 
children may stand when values which have 
become dear through habit seem to crumple 
beneath them. If your children are small, stay 
at home with them. Never before has so 
much depended on sane, normal, well-managed 


family life. Mental health is as important in 


our struggle for democracy as is physical. 
Make your home a place of refuge, of happiness 
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for your family and friends, of peace, stability, 
and confidence for your children. 

Women like you are needed in the civilian 
defense effort. Get in touch with the volun- 
teer office at your county or city defense coun- 
cil. Offer your services to them. If you have 
no local defense council, write your state 
defense council or even get in touch with your 
governor. 

You, the home economists of the nation, are 
trained to do this job. With you lies the grave 
responsibility of throwing the weight of your 
training and experience into the vital job of 
defending the home front. 


These are the regional directors of the Office 
of Civilian Defense—I (Conn., Me., Mass., 
N. H., R. L., Vt.): J. M. Loughlin (acting), Ist 
Regional Office of Civilian Defense, 101 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass.; II (Del., N. J., N. Y.): 
Col. Frank D’Olier, 2d Regional Office of 
Civilian Defense, Port Authority Building, 
111 Eighth St., New York City; III (D. C., 
Md., Pa., Va.): Col. Augustine Janeway 
(acting), 3d Regional Office of Civilian De- 
fense, 1554 Baltimore Trust Building, Balti- 
more, Md.; IV (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn.): Mr. Bernard Dickmann 
(acting), 4th Civilian Defense Area, Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga.; V (Ind., Ky., Ohio, 
W. Va.): Mr. Frazier Reams, 5th Regional 
Office of Civilian Defense, 513 E. Town St., 
Columbus, Ohio; VI (Ill., Mich., Wisc.): 
Mr. Raymond Kelly, 6th Regional Office of 
Civilian Defense, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
Tll.; VII (Ark., Iowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., 
Nebr., N. D.,S. D., Wyo.): Mr. J. D. Scholtz, 
7th Regional Office of Civilian Defense, 506 
Omaha Grain Exchange Building, Omaha, 
Nebr.; VIII (Ariz., Colo., N. Mex., Okla., 
Tex.): Mr. R. E. Smith, 8th Regional Office 
of Civilian Defense, Majestic Building, San 
Antonio, Tex.; IX (Calif., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
Ore., Utah, Wash.): Jack H. Helms, 9th Re- 
gional Office of Civilian Defense, 1355 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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HANDKERCHIEF STUDY: 
STYLE AND WEAR FACTORS 


DOROTHY E. GRANT 


When women buy handkerchiefs are they 
chiefly concerned with wearability or with 
style? Is there any correlation between cost 
of handkerchiefs and their wearing qualities? 
between cost and design quality? Do plain 
linen ones wear better than those with 
ornamentation? Is the manufacturer or the 
consumer chiefly responsible for the type of 
handkerchiefs on the market? 

These questions recently discussed by a 
group of home economists and businessmen led 
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price from 10 cents to 35 cents and varying 
in quality of linen and workmanship, were 
selected. One dozen of each of the styles were 
purchased for the physical analysis and per- 
formance tests. 

Six more styles of handkerchiefs, retailing 
at prices from 50 cents to $1, were also pur- 
chased for consumer rating as to style and 
design qualities. 

The laboratory tests made on the first four 
styles concerned dimensions, thickness, thread 
count, weight, percentage of moisture, fabric 
balance, yarn number, yarn twist and direc- 
tion, crimp, length of staple, and also break- 
ing, elongation, and bursting strength. The 


Final Ratings of Handkerchiefs 
HANDKERCHIEF PRICE eee STYLE AND DESIGN RATING ON 
NUMBER QUESTIONNAIRE 
Performance test rating Questionnaire rating 

1 $0.10 Poor Excellent Fair to poor 
2 $0.18 Fair + Excellent Fair to good 
3 $0.25 Excellent — Good Excellent to good 
4 $0.35 Good to excellent Good — Good to excellent 
5 $0.50 - Good Excellent 
6 $0.50 . Good — Good to excellent 
7 $0.59 be Good Excellent 
8 $0.59 ° Fair + Good 
9 $1.00 6 Good + Excellent 

10 $1.00 ss Fair — Good or fair 


* Not tested in laboratory. 


to a University of Wisconsin study of hand- 
kerchiefs and of factors influencing their pur- 
chase. 

Handkerchiefs served as a good subject for 
research for several reasons: they are a stand- 
ard commodity in the purchase of which both 
design and wearability are considered; they 
can be bought in large quantities for a com- 
paratively low price; and they have been given 
little attention in studies of consumer pur- 
chasing habits. 

The writer limited the study to women’s 
white linen handkerchiefs so as to eliminate 
as many variables as possible and to facilitate 
intensive study. 

Four styles of handkerchiefs, ranging in 


results of these tests gave some indication of 
the comparative wearability, but in order to 
get a prediction with a greater degree of ac- 
curacy they were confirmed by performance 
tests. 

The performance tests included rate of 
absorption, shrinkage (after washing 25 times), 
and tensile strength after the fifth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-fifth washing. 

The 265 women who co-operated in this 
study were each given a folder containing one 
of each of the 10 styles of handkerchiefs and 
a questionnaire for judging them as to style 
and design and as to wearing quality. No 
information as to prices or other factors 
which might influence ratings was given. 
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The questionnaire also gave opportunity for 
expression of reactions to other characteristics 
of the handkerchiefs. 

Of the 265 women, 180 were home economics 
students in the University and 85 were women 
selected from women’s organizations in Mad- 
ison. 

A summary of the ratings from the per- 
formance tests for wearability of the four 
handkerchiefs analyzed in the laboratory and 
the opinions of the 265 women and students 
answering the questionnaire are given, along 
with the prices of the handkerchiefs, in the 
table on page 99. 

From this table it may be observed that 
there was no definite correlation between the 
laboratory tests and the women’s ratings. 
Up to a certain point, there was a positive 
correlation between price and wearability of 
the four handkerchiefs as tested in the labora- 
tory. However, beyond that point, differ- 
ences in price were not justified by the wearing 
quality of the linen alone. Neither was price 
necessarily an indication of the design quality 
of a handkerchief, judged by the opinions of 
the 265 women. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this study it may be concluded that 
the consumer buys a handkerchief primarily 
for its style and design and that she prefers 
handkerchiefs which have some applied dec- 
oration. She considers’ wearability of 
secondary importance, and her judgment of 
this factor is not always accurate. The con- 
sumer is of the opinion that plain, unadorned 
handkerchiefs would wear better than those 
with ornamentation, regardless of the quality 
of linen or the amount of decoration within 
reason. Laboratory performance tests, how- 
ever, did not substantiate this opinion. 

When a consumer buys a_ handkerchief 
essentially for its design qualities, she is 
responsible, at least indirectly, for the type of 
merchandise which is on the market, and until 
she makes more demands for wearability she 
will continue to be subject to the vagaries of 


fashion. 
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FOOD MANAGEMENT 
FOR ORGANIZED GROUPS 


ALICE B. MARSH 


Lay men and women who direct the feeding 
of Boy and Girl Scout Camps, YWCA and 
YMCA camps, fraternity and sorority houses, 
compose a group too often neglected by home 
economics educators. Yet they need and de- 
serve assistance. 

The department of home economics at the 
University of Nevada is trying to meet the 
need of food managers of such organized groups 
through a course, Food Management for Or- 
ganized Groups. It is offered for credit to lay 
persons who want to learn more about nutri- 
tion and budgeting, about purchasing foods, 
about planning and preparing meals adequate 
for the young people under their supervision. 


PLAN OF COURSE 


The course is conducted at the college level 
and according to college standards of instruc- 
tion. The discussion method is used in the 
classroom, and recent literature, books, and 
bulletins which pertain to the subject are avail- 
able to the class. Each member of the class 
selects problems and projects which meet her 
own needs. 

Eight of the women enrolled in the class this 
semester are managers and directors of sorority 
houses or presidents of housemothers’ clubs. 

Three of the class are home economists in- 
terested in school and nursery school feeding. 
They haven’t had time to major in institution 
management but feel the need of some informa- 
tion on group feeding. 

Knowledge of principles and of basic theories 
acquired in the classroom is applied at once to 
their jobs, which serve as laboratories. Direc- 
tors of these organized houses are deeply 
interested in nutrition and desire to feed the 
young men and women under their supervision 
adequate meals. 

Nutrition lessons bring forth real problems 
and live discussions. Each student returns to 
her job determined to see that individuals in 
her group not only have what they should eat 
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but have it prepared in a palatable manner 
and served attractively. She knows why the 
body must have “grains, greens, and grits 
served with much gumption.” 

Each member of the class has a food check- 
ing sheet for her study of persons with poor 
food habits, especially those who are emo- 
tionally unstable. Practical suggestions are 
made for a course of action following observa- 
tion and study of these young persons. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 


With the advance in food prices, directors 
are interested in food budgets which will pro- 
vide an adequate diet. Budgets, in general, 
are discussed and used asa guide book. Then, 
each student makes out a budget on a per- 
centage basis to fit her own situation and uses 
it, bringing her experiences and practical appli- 
cations to the class. She knows that she can 
buy food for an adequate diet if she has a food 
map—her budget. 

Preparation and storage of food and their 
connection with conservation of nutritive 
values are emphasized. Recent research in 
the preparation of meats, pastries, cakes, and 
beverages and its application to meal planning 
is discussed. The need for creative ability and 
food imagination as well as scientific knowl- 
edge is pointed out. 

Since one learns by doing and seeing, field 
trips and demonstrations are used extensively. 
The wholesale markets and warehouses in 
Reno, Nevada, offer a great variety of all 
types of foods for study. Classes can figure 
percentage costs on a comparative basis after 
seeing expert cutters demonstrate meat cutting 
and after visiting the food markets. Much 
supplementary material is available for such 
a course, including charts, bulletins, books, and 
pictures. 

Such projects as drafting forms to aid in 
menu planning, devices for food cost control, 
food management plans for 4-H clubs, nursery 
school feeding, and co-operative buying for 
organized groups should prove profitable on 
the University of Nevada campus and else- 
where. Home economics departments in insti- 


tutions of higher learning might well extend 
their services to groups as yet untouched. 
The need exists. 


NUTRITION CENTER 


ESTHER BURKE McCORMICK 


Nutrition questions and answers fly thick 
and fast during the weekly discussions held 
Thursday nights from 7 until 10 at the Madi- 
son Nutrition Center in connection with the 
city’s recreational program. 

The Center, which is open to any person 
interested in food and health, was set up in 
an effort to help improve nutrition in the 
community. It is sponsored by the Madison 
Dietetic Association and the Madison Home 
Economics Club. Serving as hostesses and 
assistants are members of the Madison Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Woman’s Club, the 
Catholic Woman’s Club, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the Council 
of Jewish Women, the East Side Women’s 
Club, the League of Women Voters, and the 
Dane County Medical Auxiliary. Mrs. Frank 
Jenks is chairman of the contact and hostess 
committee. Madison’s radio stations and 
local papers have given excellent publicity. 

The Center opened in the Marquette School 
October 16, with Mary Brady, extension nu- 
tritionist at the University of Wisconsin, 
speaking on “Stretching Our Food Pennies.” 
The next week, Abby L. Marlatt, professor 
emeritus of home economics at the University 
and co-chairman of the Center with Mrs. O. A. 
Fried, talked on “Nutrition and Health.” 
Later Mrs. Harold Wenger, educational di- 
rector for the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, gave a talk with slides on “Vita- 
mins”; Dorothy Husseman, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics at the University, 
spoke on ‘Reading Labels in Buying Canned 
Foods”; and Mrs. P. A. Hauver discussed 
“Marketing for Foods Which Meet the Health 
and Budget Needs” and exhibited a whole 
week’s supply of food for a family of four at 
a minimum cost. 

Speakers and subjects for December meet- 
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ings were: Mrs. May Reynolds, professor of 
home economics at the University, “Easy 
Methods in Planning Economical Menus 
Which Answer Health Needs’; Professor 
James Lacey and Assistant Professor Charlotte 
Clark Buslaff of the University extension staff, 
a meat-cutting demonstration; and Frances 
Roberts of the University nursery school, 
“Problems in Training the Young Child to 
Like Correct Foods.” 

The Center is to be transferred in January 
to the Washington School, which is in an 
industrial area but easily accessible. A ten- 
week series of lectures and demonstrations 
is planned. 

Personal consultations precede and follow 
the talks, and trained nutritionists are present 
to do this work. 

There have been many pleas for additional 
centers to be opened in other parts of Madison; 
but since those interested in the undertaking 
are volunteering their time and services and 
are busy with their professions and their 
homes, the centers at the Marquette and 
Washington Schools will be the only ones 
emphasized this year. 


MADISON’S LECTURE SERIES 
ON CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


ABBY L. MARLATT 


A series of public lectures on “Today’s Con- 
sumers’ Problems” is being given this winter 
at the Madison (Wisconsin) Public Library. 

Eleven Madison women’s organizations are 
co-operating on the program: AAUW, Catho- 
lic Woman’s Club, Council of Church Women, 
Council of Jewish Women, East Side Women’s 
Club, Dietetic Association, Home Economics 
Club (homemakers), League of Women Voters, 
Parent-Teacher Association, Woman’s Club, 
Zonta Club. 

Members of the city library staff and of the 
University’s Library School prepare reading 
lists for each meeting and place on reserve 
various books and pamphlets. 

Each lecture is followed by a discussion led 
by representatives from the co-operating 
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clubs. Two and a half hours are devoted to 
each meeting. 

Both the city radio station and the daily 
newspapers have given wide publicity through 
advance announcements and also through 
good reports of each session. 

Lecturers and their subjects have included: 
Abby L. Marlatt, nutrition and _ health; 
Gladys Meloche, textiles and clothing; Don 
Anderson and Selig Perlman, agricultural and 
labor policies as they affect the consumer; and 


W. A. Morton, effects of governmental 
purchasing, priorities, price control, and 
inflation. 


In her lectures, Miss Marlatt stressed the 
need for women to get the maximum of health 
for their family through wider knowledge of 
foods. She discussed the close correlation 
between health and morale and told how to 
select, prepare, and serve foods. She com- 
mented on the responsibility of the mother 
for building good food habits. 

Miss Meloche discussed the rising cost of 
clothing, labels, the newer fabrics, especially 
the new synthetic materials, and urged women 
to demand accurate and clear labels. 

Mr. Perlman and Mr. Anderson discussed 
strikes and farm legislation and their relation 
to prices. Mr. Morton advocated the sales- 
saving plan, whereby there is added to all 
retail purchases a 10 per cent assessment for 
which the purchaser would be given savings 
stamps. ‘He would then save as he spends.” 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LUNCHEON UNIT TESTED 


JANEY EVELYN HANELINE 


The purpose of the investigation here de- 
scribed was to arrive at a better means for 
initiating, developing, and evaluating a unit of 
work for a group of junior high school girls at 
Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville. 

“Living in the Home” was chosen as one of 
the major areas of living. One division of this 
was “Selection and Preparation of Foods,” and 
a unit on “Luncheon and Supper Service” 
seemed definitely to be a part of this. A scope 
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and sequence chart for the whole area was 
drawn up and approved by curriculum spe- 
cialists. One center of emphasis on the chart 
was “Adjustments to and Use of Home, School, 
and Community.” Then a plan for the unit 
was proposed by the author and approved by 
the specialists, and the unit was actually 
taught by the author. 

The first step toward initiating the unit was 
to determine the value students should receive 
from participation in it, particularly in rela- 
tion to the whole area as indicated on the chart. 
So far as the author was able to judge, there 
was a definite connection between the unit and 
the desired emphasis on adjustments between 
home, school, and community. 

To get a definite conception of the activities 
that would enter into the unit, the possibilities 
of its development were discussed informally 
with the students. These discussions seemed 
to yield sufficient information to warrant a 
statement of objectives for the unit; namely, 


Teacher objectives: Present—to guide these stud- 
ents in serving a wholesome and attractive 
luncheon or supper. Remote—to develop an 
interest in and an ability to serve wholesome, 
attractive meals. 

Pupil objectives: Present—to prepare and serve a 
wholesome and attractive luncheon or supper. 


In the development of this unit various prob- 
lems arose which may be of interest to JOURNAL 
readers. 

Problems that confronted these students in 
the development of the unit included: 


1. Could a project of this nature be undertaken 
at school? 
2. How much time would be necessary for the 
final preparation and service of the meal? 
. How would the expense of the meal be met? 
. When should the meal be served? 
. Who should attend as guests? 
. How much money should be spent for the 
meal? 
7. What should the menu include? 
8. Should canned foods be used? 
9. How should the responsibilities be divided 
among members of the class? 
10. What equipment would be needed? 
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The unit ended with a series of class dis- 
cussions intended to bring out favorable and 
adverse criticisms of the unit and to offer sug- 
gestions for preventing the recurrence of the 
mistakes made. 

The unit easily led to another. While 
preparations were being made for the affair 
there was much discussion as to whether or not 
we should buy pasteurized milk. This aroused 
interest in such questions as why milk should 
be processed, whether raw milk is better than 
pasteurized, and how milk is homogenized. 
In fact, the interest seemed sufficient to justify 
incorporating a short unit on “The Milk We 
Drink.” 

To evaluate the results of the work on the 
pupils, a 50-point objective test was given 
before the unit was begun and then again at 
the close of the unit. Making allowances for 
errors in the test, the final score indicated that 
the pupils had a sufficiently greater knowledge 
of the preparation and service of food at the 
close of the unit to justify the time which the 
students and teacher had spent on it. 

The planning and teaching of this unit 
showed that a preplanned unit may be helpful 
in several ways. It may give cues for initi- 
ating another similar unit and determining the 
scope. It brings together references and ma- 
terials useful to pupils and teacher in similar 
work. It develops means of directing pupil 
activities and methods for evaluating pupil 
outcomes. It may lead to other units; prob- 
lems that arise during its development may 
suggest guiding principles for the development 
of units in general. On the other hand, the 
experience also showed that the development 
of desirable units of experience requires con- 
tinuous planning. They cannot be wholly 
preplanned and prescribed. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
AT THE AVA MEETING 


GLADYS WYCKOFF 
“There is no question but that war affects 


family life....As professional workers we 
have dedicated our services to the furtherance 
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of democratic family life and democratic 
community life.” 

These were the words with which Edna 
Amidon, chief of the home economics educa- 
tion service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
opened the program meeting of the home 
economics section of the American Vocational 
Association in Boston, December 10 to 13. 

The conference group, about 300 people, 
listened to only a few speeches, then set to 
work through discussion meetings and after- 
program-hour committee meetings to bring 
together the plans being used in all parts of 
the country to help families and communities 
help themselves. 

The pressure of this war emergency is so 
great it is bringing together home economics 
leaders in the states and in Washington, in 
state departments of education, teacher- 
training institutions, Extension Service, Farm 
Security Administration, Consumer Counsel, 
Consumer Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and AHEA in order to plan for 
home economics services as the communities 
see and use them, not in terms of the services 
of specific agencies. 


PLANS UNDER WAY 


The members of the conference reported all 
kinds of interesting plans being developed. 
In one state 200 community canning centers 
are already set up. In several states even 
general education schools are doing practical 
work in nutrition with their students. One 
state expects very soon to have a Red Cross 
trained home nurse in every family. College 
students are improving their own food habits; 
avoiding waste in clothing, buildings, and 
equipment; and helping in community proj- 
ects. And the 38,000 home economics majors 
enrolled in USA colleges and universities 
should have influence on college life. 

Some college students in training for teach- 
ing are now going out to farms to see what the 
problems of farm and home management are. 
The girls sometimes find that it is no wonder 
the homemaker doesn’t raise a good garden; 
she has the poorest soil on the farm. 
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The Parker School District in South Caro- 
lina was held up as an example of what can be 
achieved through group action. It has been 
transformed from a “mill town” area to a 
good place to live because good leadership has 
enabled family, school, and community to 
work together to get what they want. 

Home economists from the Parker School 
District insisted that their plan of work was 
very simple: everyone helps do what needs 
to be done for all families to live comfortably. 
When a hospital is needed, Parker District 
just builds one—next door to a school house 
and uses it as a laboratory for training high 
school girls and caring for mothers and babies. 

Two speakers on the program added a bit 
of tart flavoring to the convention through 
criticizing home economists as “‘a correct, dull 
audience” and as a professional group that is 
lacking in initiative in spreading education 
for family living through the school and 
community. One of them even character- 
ized the home economist as “mousey, just 
slipping from one piece of cheese to another.” 

The home economists at the convention, 
however, were too busy collecting ideas for 
action in their home communities to argue the 
charges of the critics or to take offense at their 
remarks. They outlined a program of action 
and then left to work it out. 


CAREFUL PLANNING NECESSARY 


The consensus of those present was that even 
while families pay sharply increased taxes, 
they can maintain fundamentally good stand- 
ards of living; that even while war rages, they 
can give security to their children; and that 
they can co-operate within the community 
to secure for all families therein the minimum 
essentials of good living. They were con- 
vinced that there is no fixed pattern for 
achievement of these goals, however, and 
that only through planning and devoted effort 
of all the community can they be won. 

The outline of the action program may be 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Education. 
It indicates how to adapt the school program 
to emergency needs and urges co-operation in 
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community projects, including work in con- 
gested and devastated areas. 


CONFERENCE FOR 
RETHINKING HOME MANAGEMENT 


PEGGY MCCLYMONDS 


More than a dozen home management 
leaders from eight colleges in the middle west- 
ern states and Edna P. Amidon, chief of the 
home economics education service in the U. S. 
Office of Education, attended a conference 
on rethinking home management called by 
the department of household economics of 
Kansas State College, November 13 to 15. 

Participants in the conference included 
representatives of rural and urban Kansas 
homemakers, the state home economics asso- 
ciation, extension and FSA workers, the 
Kansas Department of Vocational Education, 
and staff members from Kansas State College 
and five other colleges and universities in 
Kansas, as well as the out-of-state guests. 

The conference considered education in 
home management to help families meet 
managerial needs in the changing economic 
world. In the opening panel discussion, major 
management problems of present-day families 
were discussed by an urban and a rural home- 
maker, a minister, a business man, an army 
officer, and a sociologist, with Ruth Lindquist, 
in charge of household economics at Kansas 
State College, acting as chairman. 

During this discussion emphasis was placed 
on the interrelation of the material and 
spiritual values of home life. Mrs. Curt 
Benninghoven of the Kansas home economics 
advisory committee, as representative of rural 
homemakers on the panel, urged developing 
the recreational resources of the rural com- 
munity. She said that the migration of rural 
youth to the city presents a serious problem 
which must be considered. 

Miss Amidon, in speaking before the con- 
ference on “Home Management, Now,” 
pointed out the responsibility of the home for 
giving security to its members during periods 
of strain and stress. In the national defense 
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the homemaker has a national contribution 
to make through the management of material 
and human resources of the home and family. 
Home economics workers need to prepare to 
meet special problems of workers migrating 
to defense areas and to help family members 
adjust to (1) the increased cost of living with 
new demands on income; (2) new problems 
in the selection, use, and conservation of con- 
sumer goods; (3) problems arising from the 
curtailment of certain consumer services; 
(4) impact of defense on family resources 
(other than cash) and on family life. 


RESULTS OF CONFERENCE 


The group recognized a more realistic trend 
in meeting family needs and a widened con- 
cept of family wealth to include the human as 
well as the material resources. It decided 
that home management educators must draw 
to a greater extent upon the resources of other 
fields and must co-operate. The need for 
more research to determine basic principles 
of home management was emphasized. 

A four-day institute on home management 
was planned to be held at Michigan State 
College early in the summer. The institute 
committee includes Irma H. Gross of Michigan 
State College as chairman and Ruth Lindquist 
of Kansas State College, Paulena Nickell of 
Iowa State College, Muriel Smith of the 
University of Nebraska, Lucy Studley of the 
University of Minnesota, and Edna P. Amidon 
of the U. S. Office of Education as members. 

In summing up the conference, Dr. Lind- 
quist said that it has helped to clarify the 
present managerial needs of families and to 
bring into focus the relatedness of extension, 
resident, and community programs. It has 
pointed out the wealth of families in terms of 
human as well as material resources, and the 
great need of research as well as improved 
teaching on all levels. Families will function 
best in a democracy only when all members 
have developed the abilities and attitudes 
which make them socially useful citizens. In 
this development management educators have 
an important part. 
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CHILD LABOR TODAY 


Child labor is again on the increase. Exploi- 
tation of childhood and youth now has for its 
excuse the national emergency; yet the jobs 
are not defense jobs. Rather they are unskilled 
work with no training value and no chance of 
advancement. 

School principals everywhere are reporting 
record-breaking absences due to such night 
work. Enrollment figures have dropped. 
High school girls in some places are working 
outside of school hours for as little as six cents 
an hour in strenuous, responsible domestic 
labor. 

Industrialized agriculture in almost every 
section of the nation continues to exploit 
children under 16, many of them only 9 to 14 
years old yet working 10 hours a day picking 
such crops as beans, strawberries, walnuts, and 
hops. The figure for such unfortunates is con- 
servatively estimated at 500,000—which is 
almost double the number employed in our 
factories when child labor was at its peak 
in 1910. 

Many of the 500,000 are children of migra- 
tory families and get little education. School 
attendance laws of some states do not apply 
to persons living in the state only temporarily. 
When state laws do nominally apply, little 
effort is made to enforce them on behalf of 
either the resident or the migratory children 
in agricultural work. 


WHAT TEACHERS CAN DO 


The teacher is in a strategic position to help 
eradicate these remaining abuses of child labor. 
She can urge parents to keep their children in 
school and tell them where they can get finan- 
cial help. She can direct the attention of com- 
munity agencies to exploiting businesses. She 
can watch for the signs of strain in her students 
and learn whether it can be traced to night 
employment. She can familiarize herself with 
the community’s child labor laws and report 


violations. Through her professional organi- 
zations she can work for constructive legisla- 
tion such as bill $.2057 introduced last Novem- 
ber by Senator Thomas of Utah, for Senator 
LaFollette, to bring under the child labor pro- 
visions of the Wage-Hour Act children who 
are employed in agriculture away from their 
home farms. 


HOME ECONOMISTS 
POOL THEIR RESOURCES 


A program for pooling home economics pro- 
fessional services to help families meet today’s 
problems is now being developed both in the 
nation’s capital and in the states themselves. 
A program designed to reduce overlapping and 
professional rivalries. 

It began last August but gained considerably 
in momentum on October 22 and 23 when 
home economics representatives of five federal 
agencies charged with field service responsi- 
bilities met in Philadelphia with state repre- 
sentatives from New York and Pennsylvania 
and with both state and national representa- 
tives of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

The five agencies are: U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Extension Service, Farm Security 
Administration, Farm Credit Administration, 
and the consumer division of the Office of 
Price Administration. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


Those two Indian summer days in the City 
of Brotherly Love bore fruit in a thorough- 
going plan of action which recommended that 
state and regional as well as national workers: 

1. evaluate existing programs and resources 

2. co-ordinate activities, pool resources, and 
exchange materials 

3. extend programs to groups as yet un- 
touched or else inadequately served, through 
women’s organizations, church groups, dif- 
ferent nationality groups 
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4. train volunteer leaders both among lay- 
men and among professionally trained home- 
makers 

5. prepare new and up-to-date materials and 
get them widely circulated with the help of 
other agencies 


THE. FOLLOW-UP 


New York and Pennsylvania each had fol- 
low-up meetings to which came home econo- 
mists from all groups working on management 
of family resources. As in the Philadelphia 
meeting in October, there was discussion of 
ways of helping the family solve problems 
inherent in the rising living costs, scarcity of 
goods, curtailment of such services as recrea- 
tion, medicine, and nursing; the new demands 
on the homemaker’s time and skills; new 
demands for services of young persons on 
farms and in homes; absence of parents from 
the home due to war service or employment. 

Both in the two states and in Washington, 
D. C., there have been frequent get-together 
sessions for pooling information and resources. 
Through December and January there have 
been scheduled weekly meetings, which have 
not been content with discussion but which 
have brought about a united front in outlining 
a method of attack on the many management 
problems confronting the family today. 

The accomplishments of the last two months 
augur well for the future of these services. 


FIVE O’CLOCK MOTHERS 


Each day as the U. S. war effort gains in 
momentum there is an increase in the number 
of five o’clock wives and mothers—women who 
hastily prepare breakfast for their families and 
then leave for a day’s work at the office and 
factory. 

Some, perhaps much, of this absentee wife 
and mother business is inevitable and neces- 
sary, as more men enter military service. 
Some of it may be carried out with no hurt 
to the children involved or to family life. Part 
of it, however, indicates a failure to realize the 
values to be achieved and preserved only 
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through the wife and mother remaining at her 
post in the home. 

Most of these five o’clock mothers are un- 
aware of their importance to the nation as 
homemakers, unaware of the strategic position 
they occupy in its social economy and the 
supreme importance to themselves, as well as 
to the nation, of doing well what only they 
can do. 

This sentiment was emphasized last Novem- 
ber 6, 7, and 8 in the Stevens College con- 
ference on “The American Woman and Her 
Responsibility.” It was expressed there by 
Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, director of the Con- 
sumer Education Service of the AHEA, by 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, by Grace Frysinger, 
senior home economist of the U. S. Extension 
Service. 

It will require skill and ingenuity to apply 
the newer knowledge of nutrition and better 
buymanship in the market place, at the kitchen 
stove, around the family table—to make wise 
substitutions as prices rise, to sell her family 
on foods to which they are unaccustomed, to 
make no needless demands on factories, trans- 
portation, processing, and packaging, as Mrs. 
Howe pointed out. But on her doing this 
effectively will to a large extent depend the 
stability of the American home. 


WARTIME COMMISSION 
FOR EDUCATION 


Educators of the USA were drafted for the 
duration, December 23 in Washington, D. C., 
in a sobering meeting attended by officials of 
35 educational associations. 

At that meeting in a small room at the U. S. 
Office of Education there was set up the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commission, to 
do whatever is necessary to “hasten the 
victory.” 

“About all any of us can expect during these 
war years is to have enough to eat, a place to 
sleep, clothes to wear, and a means of getting 
to work and back,” grimly declared J. W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education and 
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the chairman of the newly appointed Commis- 
sion. 

He asked the united assistance of the 35 
educational associations which have, in or near 
Washington, national officers who can attend 
weekly conferences on the problems of educa- 
tion as they affect the war program. Among 
the associations represented were: American 
Federation of Teachers, American Association 
for Adult Education, American Vocational 
Association, American Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, National Association of 
State Universities, American Association of 
University Professors, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Pregressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Educational Policies Commission, As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes, American Library Association, 
and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

The four urgent problems in education 
already recognized were listed as: 


1. How can we improve educational services 
for the government? For instance, what ad- 
justments in courses should colleges make in 
order better to serve the government? 

2. How can civilian educational needs asso- 
ciated with the war be aided and to what 
extent may federal financial help be needed? 
For instance, how can we assure wholesome, 
morale-building opportunities through rec- 
reation? 

3. How should we advise the government 
and educational institutions as to special prob- 
lems involving the effects of wartime measures 
on schools, colleges, and libraries, as for ex- 
ample the problem of citizenship training for 
the foreign born? 

4. How can we facilitate plans for study of 
postwar readjustments? 
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Mr. Studebaker told the group that if any 
person summoned to the meeting objected to 
being a member of the Commission he should 
send a written statement to that effect within 
a few days. He asked those willing to assume 
the heavy responsibilities of this wartime coun- 
cil to sign up for work on different subcom- 
mittees. 

In an atmosphere surcharged with gravity, 
all crowded around the long mahogany table 
to sign up for work on one or another sub- 
committee. 

Drafting educators to further defense work, 
on the face of it, hasan ominous sound. State- 
ments in the meeting, however, give us assur- 
ance that education will not be exploited by the 
war: “The young people now in high school 
and college must be as well or better trained 
than in the past. Where graduations are to 
be hastened through summer terms, there 
must be additional funds to finance students 
who would normally work throughout the 
summer to earn money for the winter and 
spring terms.” 


WARTIME MARGINS 


Maybe you hadn’t noticed it, but your 
February JOURNAL has narrower margins and 
longer columns than the January one had. 
The columns carry about three letters more 
per line and from four to six more lines to the 
page. 

There is some sacrifice of beauty, alas, but 
there is a compensating economy of paper. 
The alternative was to go into a smaller type, 
and that your editor so far stoutly refuses to 
do. Readers, we surmise, would rather have 
ease of reading preserved than art principles 
held inviolate. We hope the paper shortage 
will make no further changes necessary. 


Research ... 


Recent Advances in Vitamin Knowledge: 
Vitamins and Microorganisms 


E. NEIGE TODHUNTER 
University of Alabama 


Bacteria and yeasts, as well as human beings, need vitamins in order to 
grow, scientists have discovered. And from that discovery has developed 
a new quick way of finding out how much of certain vitamins is in blood, 
in body tissues, in foods. Growth of bacteria and yeasts has furnished 
the clue to isolation and identification of some of the B-complex. Dr. 
Todhunter tells of this comparatively new way of learning about 


vitamins. 


AN’S need for vitamins has be- 
come so well recognized that within the last 
two decades the name for this group of essen- 
tial food substances has become a household 
word. 

Recently, it has been found that not only 
man but also the lower forms of life, even to 
the single-celled microorganisms, require vita- 
mins, or at least those of the vitamin B-com- 
plex, for their growth. This discovery has 
opened up a whole new field for nutritional 
research and has contributed very materially 
to our knowledge of vitamin functions. 

Through study of the growth requirements 
of microorganisms five of the known vitamins 
of the B-complex were isolated or identified: 
nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, biotin, ino- 
sitol, and para-aminobenzoic acid. And now 
microbiological methods are being developed 
for determining the quantities of some of the 
vitamins in foods, tissues, and body fluids. 


MICROBIOLOGICAL ASSAYS 


In the past the assays of foods for their 
vitamin content have been carried out most 
frequently with rats, and the growth response 
of the animal under standard conditions, or 
the cure of certain disease symptoms, has been 


used as a measure of the amount of a given 
vitamin which was present in the test food. 

While much valuable information has been 
gained in this way, there are several disad- 
vantages to this method. The rat is not sus- 
ceptible to a dietary deficiency of vitamin C or 
of nicotinic acid. Also, several weeks are re- 
quired for a vitamin assay using rats; and 
while the majority of food materials can be 
obtained fresh for assay over that period, sub- 
stances or concentrates which are available 
only in minute amounts cannot be tested in 
this way. For similar reasons animal assays 
cannot be used satisfactorily in determining 
the vitamin content of samples of blood and 
other body fluids. 

The discovery that microorganisms require 
certain vitamins for growth has provided a 
new, rapid, and apparently specific and quanti- 
tative method of assay. This is of con- 
siderable value in the present studies of the 
measurement of nutritional status through 
determining the level of certain vitamins in 
the blood. 

Though chemical tests have been developed 
for practically all the vitamins, at the present 
stage these are not entirely specific and it is 
necessary to run frequent checks by the bio- 
logical assay. Many microorganisms, through 
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their need for the vitamins, thus serve as a 
tool for rapid assay work; and since they in- 
volve the use of a living organism, they are 
possibly a truer measure of the vitamins than 
are chemical tests. 

Certain yeasts, molds, and bacteria all ap- 
pear to be influenced in their growth by the 
presence of thiamin (vitamin B,), and several 
microbiological methods of assay have been 
proposed for this vitamin. In the absence of 
thiamin, yeast growth will not proceed; the 
addition of minute amounts of the vitamin to 
a suitable mixture causes yeast fermentation 
and the carbon dioxide produced can be used 
as a measure of the vitamin B, present (J). 

The growth of the mold Phycomyces has 
also been reported as being a very sensitive 
test for the presence of thiamin in animal 
tissues and foods, as little as 0.025 microgram 
of the vitamin being detected by this method 
(2). 

Other investigators have found that vitamin 
B, is essential for the growth of propionic bac- 
teria and that under suitable conditions the 
growth of Staphylococcus aureus is proportional 
to the amount of thiamin present. This same 
coccus, when thiamin is supplied in the 
medium, can be used in the determination of 
nicotinic acid. 

Riboflavin can be determined quantitatively 
by the use of the microorganism Lactobacillus 
casei, which requires this vitamin for its 
growth. If a culture medium deficient in 
riboflavin but adequate in other growth stimu- 
lants is prepared, the quantity of lactic acid 
produced by the Lactobacillus casei isdependent 
on the amount of riboflavin added (3). As 
little as 3 parts in 100,000,000 of riboflavin 
causes rapid bacterial growth, and the amount 
of lactic acid thus produced under specified 
conditions is determined by titration with a 
standard solution of alkali. This method is 
being applied satisfactorily to the measurement 
of the vitamin in food but appears at present 
to give values that are too high for blood (4). 

Nicotinic acid has been determined quantita- 
tively by studies with several bacteria, Staphy- 
lococcus aureus and dysentery bacillus having 
been used extensively (5). 
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For the measurement of pantothenic acid in 
blood and urine Proteus morganii has served 
as a test organism (6); Lactobacillus casei and 
propionic bacteria also require this vitamin. 

Biotin (vitamin H) is being studied in a 
similar manner using certain streptococci and 
staphylococci as biological reagents (7); and 
vitamin Be, or pyridoxine, is also reported to 
have a growth-stimulating effect on the latter 
organisms (8). 

Para-aminobenzoic acid, another factor of 
the B-complex and the one which has recently 
been reported to prevent graying of hair in 
rats and in humans (9), is a natural constituent 
of yeast and is a growth factor for certain 
organisms (J0). Inositol is another substance 
which has been shown to have vitamin activity 
and can be measured by its growth-stimulating 
action for certain strains of yeast (//). 


SYNTHESIS OF VITAMINS BY MICROORGANISMS 


While certain microorganisms require vita- 
mins for their growth, others are capable of 
synthesizing some of the vitamins. In the 
early stages of vitamin assays with rats, 
difficulties were encountered in measurements 
of vitamin B (B-complex) until it was dis- 
covered that the vitamin was present in the 
feces of the animal and that access to the 
feces was providing a source of the B-vitamin. 
The vitamin was apparently synthesized in 
the intestinal tract of the rat. 

Further evidence of such synthesis has been 
reported from several investigators who have 
examined the contents of the rumen of sheep 
and of cattle (12, 13). The content of ribo- 
flavin, pantothenic acid, vitamin Bes, and 
biotin has been found to be higher in the 
rumen contents than in the original ration. 
The kind of ration appears to be an influencing 
factor in the vitamin synthesis; and it is not 
yet clear whether or not thiamin is synthesized 
in this manner. 

Riboflavin has been found in the tubercle 
bacillus and has been isolated in amounts 
corresponding to from 13 to 19 mg of ribo- 
flavin from one kilogram of dry tubercle 
bacilli (14). This bacterial riboflavin when 
fed to rats caused the same growth response as 
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was obtained by feeding an equivalent amount 
of crystalline riboflavin, and thus its vitamin 
identity was clearly established. 

Many bacterial species when grown in syn- 
thetic media free from biotin have been shown 
to synthesize variable amounts of this vitamin; 
and biotin, along with the other B-vitamins, 
appears to have a role in the metabolism of 
bacteria. 

Carotene, the precursor of vitamin A, has 
been reported to be synthesized by a species of 
Corynebacterium (/5). Vitamin K is syn- 
thesized by Bacillus coli, as well as by a number 
of other bacteria. Before the chemical syn- 
thesis of vitamin K was achieved in the labora- 
tory, potent sources of the vitamin were rice 
bran, fish meal, and other stored food which 
had undergone putrefaction. 

Studies of the synthesis of these vitamins by 
microorganisms may be expected to lead to a 
greater understanding of the metabolism of 
bacteria and the treatment of certain diseases. 


VITAMIN C AND MICROORGANISMS 


The microbiological assays have so far 
proved applicable only to the vitamins of the 
B-complex, but some interesting relationships 
have been demonstrated with regard to 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C) and microorganisms. 

Certain bacteria, Mucosus capsulatus, and 
the Enterococcus group have been isolated 
from the intestinal tract of the guinea pig and 
have been found to destroy vitamin C (J6). 
Similar organisms apparently are not un- 
common in the mammalian tract, since they 
have been found in the gastric content and 
feces of adults and infants. This suggests the 
possibility that in at least some individuals 
there may be a need for a greater intake of 
vitamin C because of its destruction in the 
intestinal tract. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in 
studies which appeared to show that vitamin 
C can inactivate the toxins of diphtheria and 
the virus of poliomyelitis and encephalitis. 
Further study of these diseases has failed to 
show clearly that the action is a specific one. 
The detoxification which has been reported for 
in vivo studies with animals seems more likely 


to be due to the better nutritional conditions 
of the animals than to direct molecular reac- 
tion of vitamin and toxin. 

It is of practical significance in diet therapy 
that there is greater destruction of vitamin C 
within the human body during the course of 
certain infections, particularly those accom- 
panied by high fevers. In patients suffering 
from active tuberculosis it has been found that 
the intake of vitamin C which is required to 
maintain the normal blood level or urinary 
excretion of the vitamin is two to four times as 
much as is required by the normal individual. 

The study of vitamins and microorganisms 
is comparatively new, and the discussion 
presented here can serve only to indicate 
briefly something of the lines of study and 
development in this field. 


SUMMARY 


Vitamins are essential for the growth of 
microorganisms as well as for the higher forms 
of life. 

Study of the growth requirements of micro- 
organisms has aided in the isolation and 
identification of certain of the B-vitamins. 

Growth of bacteria and yeasts offers a new 
and rapid method of measuring the vitamin 
content of foods and of body tissues and fluids. 
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A Study of Four Classes of Sheets during Service 


MARGARET B. HAYS and RUTH ELMQUIST ROGERS 


Division of Textiles and Clothing 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Among the sheets tested in this experiment, the heavyweight muslins of 
medium price wore best; the percales and fine counts stood up better than 


did the two mediumweight muslins. 


The percale sheets cost more than 


did the fine count but wore no longer; neither wore so well as did the 
heavyweight muslin sheets but were softer and finer in texture. 


S A RESULT of the increased pro- 
motion of percales and fine counts among cot- 
ton sheets during recent years, homemakers as 
well as purchasing agents for institutions are 
inquiring about the relative durability of these 
various sheet constructions. 

Unfortunately, there have been few reports 
of serviceability studies which will answer such 
questions. The Bureau of Home Economics, 
therefore, has made a beginning toward solu- 
tion of the problem by putting into a service 
test some percales, fine counts, and medium- 
weight and heavyweight muslins. 

The procedure followed was similar to that 
used in studies the Bureau has been making 
for several years on the relative durability of 


sheets made of various cottons. One of these 
investigations (J) on mediumweight muslin 
sheets manufactured from Good Middling, 
Middling, and Strict Good ordinary cotton of 
1-inch staple showed that the length of service 
for the three cottons was 237, 239, and 208 
days, respectively. A “day” included one 
night’s use and one laundering. 

In another study (2), heavyweight muslin 
sheets manufactured from three selected lots 
of 1-inch Middling cotton were subjected to the 
same conditions of wear. The average length 
of service of these three lots of heavyweight 
sheets was 276, 278, and 281 days. 

For the study reported here, the Bureau pur- 
chased on the retail market in December 1935 
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a dozen each of percale, of so-called “fine 
count,” of two brands of mediumweight mus- 
lin, and of one construction of heavyweight 
muslin. According to the American Society 
for Testing Materials’ tentative specification 
for sheeting, these fabrics are known as types 
1, 2, 4, and 5, respectively (3). 


TABLE 1 


Price, size, breaking strength (grab), and amount of 
finishing material of five commercial lots of sheets 
tested when new* 


BREAKING 

STRENGTH 

SHEETING SHEE (GRAB) 
| 


FINISHING 
MATERIAL 


| Warp [Filling | 
inches 
| 
63x108| 59 | 74 
72x 108) 63 


| dollars 


2.50 
1.68 


Fine count 
Mediumweight 
muslin I 
Mediumweight 
muslin II...... 


a 
$F 


— 
o 


63x 108) 70 


5.8 


| 63 x 108 | 58 


0.9 


72x 108) 79 


* Each value for breaking strength is the average of 
10 determinations; for finishing material, 2 de- 
terminations. 


Of the mediumweight sheets, one brand was 
marked I, the other II (table 1). One sheet 
of each lot was tested as received, and the re- 
mainder were put into service on the transient 
guest floor of a Washington hotel under the 
same conditions of use prevailing in the pre- 
vious studies (/, 2). Sheets were used one day 
and then sent to the hotel laundry. The wide 
hem was always placed at the head of the bed. 
After each of the periods of wear reported in 
tables 2 and 3, one sheet of each lot was re- 
moved and analyzed. 

The American Society for Testing Materials’ 
method (3) was used for measuring the loss of 
weight on desizing. Weight per square yard, 
count, breaking strength, shrinkage, fluidity in 
cuprammonium hydroxide, copper number, 
and methylene blue absorption were deter- 
mined by methods previously reported by the 
authors (/). Fluidity, copper number, and 
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methylene blue absorption are measures of 
chemical deterioration, the values for these 
tests increasing as deterioration becomes more 
pronounced. 


RESULTS 


All five lots of sheets met the minimum 
requirements as given in the tentative speci- 
fications established by the American Society 
for Testing Materials and designated as D503- 
40T (3) with the exception of the warp break- 
ing strength for the percale and medium- 
weight muslin II and the amount of finishing 
material for the fine count and the muslin II 
(tables 1and 2). The percale tested 59 pounds 
and the muslin II, 58 pounds for warp strength 
(grab), whereas the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials’ requirement is 60 pounds for 
both constructions. The percentage sizing 
for the fine count was 4.7 and for muslin II, 
5.8, whereas the maximum allowable is 1 per 
cent for the former construction and 5 for the 
latter. 

As the price increased, the number of yarns 
per inch increased (tables 1 and 2). However, 
price is not related to breaking strength, 
weight, or chemical quality. 

As judged by the sheets analyzed at the 
various test periods, weight per square yard 
and thickness decreased in general from one 
lot of sheets to another in the following order: 
heavyweight muslin, mediumweight muslin 
II, muslin I, fine count, and percale. As 
shown in chart 1, in the warp direction muslin 
I is second only to heavyweight in strength. 
As shown in chart 2, the filling breaking 
strength (strip) decreased from heavyweight 
to percale, to fine count, and to mediumweight 
muslin II and I. There are not many appar- 
ent relationships between the values given by 
various physical tests for the different types of 
sheets. This no doubt is due to the wide 
differences in the fabric constructions. 

Chart 3 shows that the fluidity test rates 
the five groups of sheets during the period of 
testing in the following order of increasing 
chemical deterioration: fine count, medium- 
weight muslin I, heavyweight muslin, medium- 


= 
| | 
1.25 (57 | 
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TABLE 2 


Weight per square yard, count, thickness, breaking strength (strip), and shrinkage of five commercial lots of 
sheets tested after various periods of service* 


| 
TEST PERIOD ; COUNT BREAKING STRENGTH SHRINKAGE 
SHEETING | san | THICKNESS (stair) 

Warp Filling | Warp Filling | Length Width 
| number | ounces number number inches pounds pounds per cent per cent 

Percale 0 | 3.84 107 102 0.008 52.2 | 63.8 — — 
50 3.74 103 108 .009 43.2 52.4 | —6.8 | +1.7 
100 3.90 103 106 .009 38.9 42.6 | —7.4 | +1.8 
| 125 3.86 102 108 .009 36.2 40.4 | -—7.9 | 41.9 

Fine count 0 3.96 96 90 57.9 | 51.4 | 
50 4.02 93 97 .010 45.7 48.8 —9.4 | +3.4 
| 100 | 4.20 93 98 011 46.0 | 44.6 | —9.2 | 42.1 
| 4.16 95 100 42.6 | 41.8 | -9.5 | —0.4 

Mediumweight 0 4.20 70 65 O11 67.3 47.2 — — 
muslin I 50 4.22 72 67 012 51.8 40.6 | —4.7 | 41.9 
| 100 | 4.10 68 68 .012 44.1 34.6 | —7.5 | +4.6 
| 125 | 4.42 69 67 012 42.8 32.9 | —7.7 | 44.2 

| 150 4.36 69 69 .013 40.0 33.8 | —6.3 | +2. 

Mediumweight | 0 | 4.40 73 63 i 
muslin II 50 4.06 70 67 012 39.5 | 44.5 | -—7.9 | 45.5 
100 4.34 71 65 012 | 39.1 | 38.2 | -5.7 | 41.8 
| 125 4.20 69 68 012 37.0 | 34.1 | -7.6 | 45.1 
| 150 | 4.34 69 67 .013 32.7 4.9 | -7.5 | +4.1 

Heavyweight 0 4.62 | 76 71 O11 06/68 | — | — 
muslin 50 | 4.78 74 74 .012 57.9 59.0 | —6.5 | +3.9 
| 100 | 4.98 | 74 76 012 55.2 | 58.5 | -—6.6 | 42.1 
«1S 4.82 | 73 73 .012 48.9 52.9 | -—7.5 | +3.5 


* Each weight, count, and thickness value is the average of 5 determinations; breaking strength, 20; and shrink- 
age, 3. 


weight muslin II, and percale. According to — thickness, fluidity in cuprammonium hydrox- 


copper number, the order is the same except 
that the fine count and heavyweight muslin 
change places. When these constructions are 
arranged according to the methylene blue 
absorption measurements, the order is changed 
(table 3). It is not surprising to find that the 
chemical tests rate the various groups of sheets 
somewhat differently since these tests measure 
different kinds of chemical deterioration. 

As service continued, all five groups of sheets 
showed the same kind of progressive deterio- 
ration previously reported for experimental 
mediumweight (/) and heavyweight muslin 
sheets (2). In general, breaking strength, 
both warp and filling, decreased, while weight, 


ide, copper number, and methylene blue ab- 
sorption increased. 

The sheets shrank in length and gained in 
width. The fine count material shrank some- 
what more than did the other four fabrics 
(table 2). The percentages of shrinkage for 
the other constructions of sheets were similar 
to those of the experimental materials made 
from the three grades of cotton (/). 

It was impossible to continue this project 
as originally planned because the hotel laundry 
closed after the study had been in progress 2 
years. Since the sheets were not worn out, 
they then were issued to homemakers in order 
to obtain a measure of their relative service. 
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TABLE 3 


Fluidity in cuprammonium hydroxide, copper number, 
and methylene blue absor plion of five commercial lots of 
sheets tested after various periods of service* 


| | METHYL- 


ENE 
SHEETING FLUIDITY | BLUE 
number | 

Percale 0 | 12.7 | 0.55 | 0.4 
50 | 15.8 | .59 | 4.9 
100 | 17.6 | .67 | 6.1 
| 125 | 18.9 | .74 10.1 
Fine count 0 | 9.6 .32 ain 
50 | 1.2 | 49 | 6.2 
100 | 12.0 | .58 | 9.2 
M5 | 13.3 | 61 
Mediumweight o | 96 | .2 |] 1.3 
muslin I 50 | 10.7 | .34 4.7 
100 | 13.6 | .51 7.2 
125 | 15.8 | .51 9.0 
150 | 16.3 | .52 | 9.7 
Mediumweight 0 | 1.4 
muslin IT 50 ; 15.0 -46 4.9 
100 «17.2 6.0 
125 | 18.8 | .67 7.8 
150 | 19.4 | .71 | 9.7 

Heavyweight 0 12.2 | .19 | 


1 
muslin 50 14.1 -42 3 
100 15.2 .48 

im | BS 51 6 


+ Grams of copper reduced by 100 gm of dry cotton 
t Millemols of methylene blue absorbed by 100 gm 
of dry cotton 


In the homes they were used for one-week 
periods and then regularly sent to the same 
commercial laundry. 

The number of periods of hotel use and home 
use cannot be added to give a figure com- 
parable to that reported for hotel use alone. 
In the hotel the sheets were used one night 
and then laundered, whereas in the home they 
were used for one week before washing. This 
study indicates that one period of home wear 
is not equal to seven of hotel use, but is more 
nearly equivalent to three hotel periods. 


As shown by combined hotel and home use, 
there is no appreciable difference in length of 
service between the percale and fine count 
sheets. For example, one percale sheet used 
113 days in the hotel was serviceable 32 addi- 
tional weeks in the home, whereas a fine count 
construction used 108 days in the hotel lasted 
33 weeks in the home. When others of the 
percale and fine count sheets were paired 
according to the hotel use they had received, 
sometimes one gave more service in the home 
and sometimes the other. 

The two mediumweight constructions of 
sheets reported in this study did not wear so 
long as the percale or fine count. A medium- 
weight muslin I that wore 121 days in the 
hotel wore 12 additional periods in the home, 
whereas a percale used 120 days in the hotel 
lasted 28 weeks in the home. 

The heavyweight muslin wore longer than 
any of the other four lots of sheets. For ex- 
ample, one of the heavyweight sheets worn 104 
days in the hotel was usable 49 weeks in the 
home. The previous studies on the experi- 
mental mediumweight (/) and the experi- 
mental heavyweight (2) sheets also showed 
that the heavyweight muslins lasted longer 
than the mediumweight. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Percale, fine count, two brands of medium- 
weight muslin, and one construction of heavy- 
weight muslin sheets were put into service in 
a Washington hotel and used for approximately 
two years. When the hotel laundry closed at 
the end of that time, the sheets were reissued 
to homemakers. 

As wear progressed, each lot of sheets de- 
teriorated progressively. The amount of serv- 
ice given by these five groups of sheets is 
closely related to their filling breaking strength. 

The heavyweight sheets intermediate in 
price were in general heavier, stronger, and 
less chemically tendered than the other classes 
originally and during service. The percale 
and fine count sheets which were most expen- 
sive of those studied did not last so long as 
the heavyweight muslin but they had a finer, 
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softer texture. Although the percale cost 
more than the fine count, it wore no longer 
than the latter. In this study the medium- 
weight muslin sheets which were lowest in 
price gave the least service. 
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Books and Pertodicals . . . 


New Books 


Evaluation and Investigation in Home Economics. 
By Ciara M. Brown. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1941, 461 pp., $3.50. 

Though planned for teachers of home economics, 
this would also be of value to others interested in 
educational measurement and evaluation. As 
the editor’s preface points out: “The book makes 
a unique contribution to training in the actual 
construction of evaluation instruments by provid- 
ing numerous concrete illustrations of techniques 
for the measurement of specific outcomes.”’ Miss 
Brown believes that “the purpose of educational 
measurement is to reveal the extent to which 
students have grown in desirable directions.” 

She stresses the variety of instruments of ap- 
praisal which must be used to measure changes in 
behavior and explains how methods of appraisal 
may be used by the teacher for diagnostic pur- 
poses, and also how the pupils themselves should 
use measuring instruments to appraise their own 


progress. 


The Subject Fields in General Education: A Report 
of the National Commission on Coéperative Cur- 
riculum Planning. Edited by Joun J. DEBoER. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Incorporated, 1941, 239 pp., $1.50. 

Aims of instruction in 11 major high school sub- 
ject fields, areas of common interest, resources of 
each that might be used in an interdepartmental 
school program are discussed in this report. The 
book tries to point the way toward unifying the 
curriculum so as to educate youth for fuller par- 
ticipation in social living. The subject fields 
considered are: the social studies, English, jour- 
nalism, speech, the modern foreign languages, 
natural science, mathematics, home economics, 
health and physical education, business education, 
and art. 

The 16-page chapter on home economics was 
written by Mrs. Kate Kinyon anc Miss Frances 
Swain. 


An Art Approach to Education. By Frep Strick- 
LER. New York: A. G. Seiler, 1941, 216 pp., 
$2. 

The problem of art as a part of general education 
is the concern of this book. Mr. Strickler herein 
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challenges outworn elements of current educational 
practice and points the way to a “more valid art 
education.” 

He deprecates the emphasis in some art courses 
upon the so-called cultural subjects and declares, 
“The knowledge which is the most cultural is that 
which increases the understanding of the individual 
concerning the actual world he lives in and which 
helps him to adjust himself harmoniously to the 
conditions in which he finds himself.” He objects 
to criticisms of certain subjects as being vocational 
and points out that “any subject may be taught 
to satisfy vocational ends’—even Spanish and 
English literature. “The desire to learn things 
that will prepare for a good wage may be a higher 
step toward culture than all other study com- 
bined.” 


Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. By Mary Pea- 
cock Dovuctas. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1941, 136 pp., $1.90. 

This book is written primarily for the person 
who must combine the duties of the classroom 
teacher with those of the librarian. Mrs. Douglas 
tells how to organize a library in the small school, 
how big the room should be, what equipment is 
necessary, where to get it, and at what cost. 
Next she guides the teacher-librarian in organizing 
the library, choosing and discarding books, classi- 
fying and cataloging the collection. She shows 
how to make the library a stimulating educational 
venture. 

The book is designed to help those who are un- 
trained in library service in such a way that when 
they are able to get the scientific training the work 
already done need not be redone. 


Education in a World of Fear (The Inglis Lecture, 
1941). By Mark A. May. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1941, 74 pp., $1. 
“The dominating emotion of the world today is 

fear,” comments Professor May as he proceeds to 

analyze the fears engendered by the world war. 

He discusses in some detail five old fears of edu- 

cators, which have been intensified by the war: 

loss or reduction of financial support, loss of local 
control of education, loss of scholastic and aca- 
demic freedom, sacrifice of long-range programs 
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through emphasis on emergency needs, loss of 
democracy. 

In conclusion he outlines a plan of action through 
which educators can not only preserve what ele- 
ments of democracy we now have but also insure 
its spread to areas of American life not yet de- 
mocratized. 


Social Learning and Imitation. By NEAL E. 
and JoHn DoLiarp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941, 341 pp., $3.50. 
A psychologist and a social anthropologist, both 

of them members of the Institute of Human Rela- 

tions, have here collaborated in a study of the 
problem of imitation as a step toward development 
of a theory of social learning. The book is based 
on research on imitative behavior of small children, 
with examples collected from observations of 
mothers who co-operated in gathering data on 
their own children. Ten experiments, mostly 
on children, were performed by the authors to 
test implications of the theory that imitative be- 
havior is learned and that it can likewise be un- 
learned. Mr. Miller and Mr. Dollard make no 
claims to arrival at ultimate truth, but rather 
consider their work as an example of “how certain 


complicated aspects of human relations may be 
analyzed and understood in terms of the principles 
and conditions of learning.” 


The Negro in Our History. By Carter G. Woop- 
son. Seventh edition. Washington, D. C.: 
The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1941, 673 pp., 
$4. 

As the second week in February is Negro history 

week, this newest edition of a comprehensive 

volume on the African background of the Negro 
and the role played by the race in the United 

States is of special interest. New material has 

been incorporated into each chapter. 

Dr. Woodson is himself a Negro, has had two 
degrees from the University of Chicago, his Ph.D. 
from Harvard, and has studied also at the Sor- 
bonne, so that he brings to his writing a rich back- 
ground. 

Some months ago the Mississippi Education 
Association committee on Negro education was 
responsible for an article in the NEA Journal 
under the title “What Do We Teach about the 
Negro?” In it the committee showed how great 
is the general ignorance about the Negro, how 
many the misconceptions about him, and the 
need for education along this line. 
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Such a book should be helpful to those wishing 
to learn more about a race which makes up a 
tenth of the U. S. population. It should also be 
helpful to home economists teaching child training 
courses in which building of good interracial 
attitudes is taken up. 


Creative Group Work on the Campus: A Develop- 
mental Study of Certain Aspects of Student Life. 
By Louise Price. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941, 437 pp., $3.25. 
The author has made a sociogenetic study of 

the program of group work at Stephens College 
and at Stanford University, on the campuses of 
which she was both participant and observer. 
She shows how student experience in organized 
groups could be greatly enriched “if the prin- 
ciples and techniques developed in social group 
work were put to better and wider use in the or- 
ganized extra-class activities of college and 
university students.” 


An Account of Twelve Months of Health Defense: 
Containing the Activities of the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of New York for 1940 with Com- 
parative Vital Statistics Tables and a Review of 
Developments since 1934. Joun L. Rice, Com- 
missioner of Health. Report edited by SAVEL 
Z1mmMAND. New York: Department of Health, 
1941, 283 pp., $1. 

The blue lines of a chart on the inside of the 
cover page, both front and back, provide a mute 
testimony of the importance of this book. The 
chart shows that for all age groups below 45 the 
death rate went up sharply during the last world 
war. If we are to prevent another sharp increase 
in mortality, we shall have to maintain and per- 
haps increase all existing services. This well- 
illustrated, well-edited book should give many 
valuable suggestions for work in other cities. 


Wise Spending: An Introduction to Consumer 
Economics. By STEWART B. HAMBLEN and G. 
FRANK ZIMMERMAN. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941, 448 pp., $1.80. 

“This book is about spending for a living, which 
is just as big a job and just as important a job as 
working for a living,” say the authors, two high 
school teachers of economics, in their introduction. 
It was written because the problems of consump- 
tion had received scant consideration in the tradi- 
tional high school texts on economics. 

In the book the authors try to give students 
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some understanding of the community, state, and 
nation in which they must work, so that they may 
help solve today’s problems of consumption and of 
distribution. It tries to help young persons live 
more satisfactory lives and make them more useful 
members of the community which has paid for 
their education. Section headings are: The Food 
We Eat; The Clothes We Wear; The Houses We 
Live In; Providing for the Future; Using Our 
Leisure Time; and Health, the Cornerstone of 
Life. 


The Frozen Food Industry. By Harry CARLTON. 
Knoxville, Tennessee: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1941, 187 pp., $2. 

The book gives a general picture of the proce- 
dures and methods employed by the frozen-fruit 
and -vegetable industry from the farm to the con- 
sumer, with special emphasis on markets and dis- 
tribution. It is based on a 1937-38 survey made 
for Tennessee fruit and vegetable growers and on 
subsequent study of published material on the 
industry and on visits to eastern packing and mar- 
keting centers. 


Food for Fifty. Compiled by Stina Faye FowLer 
and Besste Brooks West. Second edition. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941, 
383 pp., $3. 

This excellent volume, by two able women in 
the field of institutional management, continues 
as in the first edition to have for its purpose pro- 
viding “a limited number of carefully tested in- 
stitutional formulae for use in food services and in 
institutional cookery classes.” Subject matter 
and recipes, however, have been somewhat am- 
plified. 


Magic in Herbs. By LEONIE DE SOUNIN. New 
York: M. Barrows & Company, Incorporated, 
1941, 208 pp., $2. 

This book will be of special interest to home 
economists. The author, known among Washing- 
tonians of her acquaintance as “The Baroness,” 
had for her first convert to the cause of herb 
cookery Miriam Birdseye, extension nutritionist 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Miss 
Birdseye then did her part as a missionary through 
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home demonstration agents, awakening in many 
of them an appreciation of the “joys of a fragrant 
herb garden and adventures with new yet age- 
old flavor combinations, as a tiny but heart-warm. 
ing part of our important live-at-home program.” 

Leonie de Sounin was born and reared in what 
was once Bohemia, where food and herbs were 
inseparable, where “their use was not a luxury only 
for the nobleman’s table,” but a possession also 
of the humblest. 

To read the book is to promise oneself an herb 
garden and adventures in cooking with herbs. 


Book of Sauces. By JEANNE OWEN. New York: 
M. Barrows & Company, Incorporated, 1941, 
156 pp., $1.75. 

Written under the conviction that ‘‘a cook is 
only as good as her sauces” this book gives recipes, 
covers sauces for every course. 


Victorian Cakes. By B. Kinc. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941, 
275 pp., $2.50. 

Reminiscences of a Victorian childhood seen 
through rose-colored glasses, together with 72 
recipes for pastries of that bygone day, make up 
this pleasant book. Among them are springerles, 
walnut apple dessert cake, wine doughnuts, petits 
gateaux, rose geranium cake, braunschweiger. 
A Book of Hors d’Oeuvre. By Lucy “. ALLEN. 

[New edition]. Boston: Little, Brown and 

Company, 1941, 141 pp., $1.75. 

First revision of a book published in 1925, 
this time considerably enlarged and with recipes 
arranged according to use: to go with cocktails, 
to serve as pierced savories, as hors d’oeuvres 
for the compartment dish, as first course. II- 
lustrations show arrangements on tray and 
platter. 


The Work Basket Embroidery Book. By Rut 
Wyetu Spears. New York: M. Barrows & 
Company, Incorporated, 1941, 127 pp., $1. 

A little 4- x 5-inch booklet illustrating more than 
150 stitches, from the simple outline stitch to the 
scroll, closed cretan, hardanger, and smocking 
stitches. 


Abstracts 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Retreaders’ boom: Resoling is no longer the tire 
industry’s black sheep but an important means 
of conserving rubber and holding customers. 
Bus. Week, No. 640 (Dec. 6, 1941), p. 26. 
Rubber shortages, OPM priorities, and a big 

boost from the nation’s biggest tire consumer, the 

War Department, bring forth the prediction that 

7,500,000 tires will be retreaded this year. Army 

tests have showed that retreading gave 80 per cent 

of the service of a new tire at about 40 per cent of 
the cost and 40 per cent of the rubber consump- 
tion. 


Economic enterprises for high school students, 
S.R.Locan. Curric. J. 12, No. 7 (Nov. 1941), 
pp. 301-304. 

Here is an account of how Skokie Junior High 
School youngsters (teachers, too) learn about 
economic enterprises by setting up corporations 
under the school’s representative government. 
No make-believe learning situations these. Chil- 
dren in a school-incorporated Livestock Company 
with 60 shareholders and 20 directors, are thinking 
discriminatingly about the problems of distribu- 
tion as well as the working of capital, labor, and 
management in a profit and loss system. 

At one stage the school council had to enact a 
law under which orderly liquidation might be 
effected, but recovery has brought business back 
to the high profit stage. 

There is variety in the type of corporate under- 
taking. Insurance (against accidental breakage 
of cafeteria dishes) is available through a mutual 
insurance company. Another form of risk (loss 
of pens) is met by the Co-operative Corporation 
which purchased a machine for stamping owners’ 
names on fountain pens and other things. 

Public ownership and operation is illustrated 
by the B.B.B.—the Biology Bureau of Bees. 
This is a membership organization without stock 
that operates an apiary and a speakers bureau 
with funds of the biology department. 

The Credit Union has been incorporated with 
a charter from the school council for the students. 
The teachers, learning from the pupils, are in- 


Contributed by Edna M. Van Horn, executive 
secretary, American Home Economics Association 


corporating with the Farm Credit Administration 
for their own Credit Union. 


Housewives go to early morning party. Exten. 
Serv. Rev. 12, No. 11 (Nov. 1941), p. 163. 
Last August 1 at 6 a.m. at the municipal mar- 

ket the Minnesota Agricultural Extension Service 

held a party that was attended by 500 St. Paul 
housewives. Held at the beginning of the heavy 
marketing season for locally produced fruits and 
vegetables, the party’s entertainment was planned 
to demonstrate the wisdom of buying at the peak 
of supplies and to give pointers on vegetable grad- 
ing. Well-planned, pre-party publicity and party 
reporting by newspapers and radio not only as- 
sured record attendance but also gave effective 
follow-up. Growers gave much credit to the ex- 
tension marketing aid for removing surpluses. 

A definite increased demand for the “‘best buy” of 

the day was felt within the hour when it was men- 

tioned in a marketing broadcast. Wisconsin, 

Arkansas, Illinois are among states copying the 

Minnesota plan. 


Miss Elliott & Co.: Whether Consumer Division 
? wins independent status under OEM or not, it 
’ steadily gains authority and recognition. Bus. 
| Week, No. 640 (Dec. 6, 1941), pp. 77-78, 80. 
' Rumors and rumors of rumors are reported, 
along with a frank statement that there’s no way 
of telling what consumer agency plan will re- 
ceive the presidential OK. 

[Eprtor’s Note: Miss Elliott’s resignation and 
the President’s acceptance of it have since been 
announced in the press, but at this date there is no 
light on the status of the Consumer Division.] 

Those who fear that a permanent federal de- 
partment of the consumer will be set up are told 
that they can relax. “For the present, business 
men can take heart from one fact: Consumer Divi- 
sion personnel regard their job strictly as an emer- 
gency assignment. Best evidence of this is their 
desire for independent status within the defense 
setup—not as a permanent department of the 
consumer.” 
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Opposition to ‘‘Miss Elliott’s regime”’ is said 
to stem from some permanent Washington agen- 
cies as well as from advertising and other business 
groups. In general, business is opposed to the 
program of the Consumer Division to the extent 
that it sees a threat to established methods of 
distribution, merchandising, and production in 
“such time-honored objectives of the consumer 
movement as standardization and grade labeling.” 

Business men who have co-operated are those, 
in the main, whose “thinking along many lines— 
grade and informative labeling, standardization, 
product testing, and distribution—parallels that 
of division spokesmen.” That important co- 
operators have been mail-order houses, grocery 
chains, and big department stores—‘‘chief pur- 
veyors of private brand merchandise”—is a sore 
point with national manufacturers. 

Business is worried also about the “standardiza- 
tion” program which some think of as “regimenta- 
tion’; about “grapevine trouble,” that is, unveri- 
fied reports that the government may try to force 
limiting production to “stripped” models at rock- 
bottom prices; about proposed consumer informa- 
tion centers and consumer education in colleges 
and universities where some fear teaching will be 
antagonistic to business. 


Education of consumers for the emergency and 
after, D. E. Montcomery. Frontiers of De- 
mocracy 8, No. 64 (Nov. 15, 1941), pp. 51-54. 
“Consumer education shuns the open space 

where vision in all directions is unobstructed; it 

runs to safer corners, such as details of money 
spending and household economies, rather than 

taking a good square look at the economy of a 

nation.” So declared Mr. Montgomery in a paper 

given at the Stanford University School of Educa- 
tion conference on education for the national emer- 
gency and after. 

To meet the challenge to education, consumer 
educators must have wider vision and prosecute 
large inquiries. Just how far these inquiries lead 
is demonstrated in a proposed course (in 10 hard 
lessons) to teach consumers how to answer the 
question: How shall the nation be well fed? 


A short introduction to consumers’ co-operation, 
E. Cow itnc. New York: The Co-operative 
League of the U. S. A., copyrighted 1935, re- 
vised 1941, 32 pp., 15¢. 

This booklet came about, as the present fore- 
word states, because “text books on economics 
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and sociology ...are woefully deficient’ in in- 
formation about consumer co-operation, and there- 
fore ‘“‘there has been a consistent and increasing 
demand for a short introduction to the subject.” 

There is a skeleton history of the consumer 
movement in Europe, “Around the World,” and 
in America. A full discussion of the four Rochdale 
principles of co-operation, “‘sometimes called the 
primary principles of consumer co-operation,” 
follows and discussion also of the eight Rochdale 
methods, “sometimes called the secondary prin- 
ciples.” 

The extent of the co-operative movement and 
the volume and geographical distribution of its 
business are indicated by a table on the thirteen 
U.S. and two Canadian co-operative wholesalers, 
There are just as many more such wholesalers not 
yet identified with National Co-operatives or the 
Co-operative League. Co-operation is big busi- 
ness—estimated number of families reached is 
2,000,000; probable business volume is in excess 
of $600,000,000, exclusive of Credit Unions and 
Rural Electrification co-operatives. As to the 
future, “frontiers...[are] where the Rochdale 
Pioneers found theirs—in the community in which 
we live....America needs a _ generation of 
pioneers cut to the pattern of the twenty-eight 
weavers.” 


Store milk only. Bus. Week, No. 640 (Dec. 6, 

1941), pp. 90-91. 

This is the story of how the biggest milk dis- 
tributor in Rockford, Illinois, ‘verified a persistent 
suspicion” that “doorstep delivery became ob- 
solete when refrigeration spread into low-income 
homes and into practically all food stores.”” In 
so doing, sales, which averaged 6,900 quarts 
delivered, jumped to 9,000 quarts carried home by 
customers from grocery stores that sold milk at 
10 cents per quart. 


Where grade labeling stands today, E. P. O’Don- 
NELL. Advertising & Selling 34, No. 13 (Dec. 
1941), pp. 35, 58-60. 

From the first hand experience as a merchandis- 
ing adviser for the past six months to several dis- 
tributors who were interested in the possibilities 
of A-B-C grade labeling, the following conclusions 
are drawn: “(1) The federal government is not 
concertedly promoting Government A-B-C grade 
labeling ....Taking the federal government as 
a whole, we have the amazing situation of having 
standards set up, through an act of Congress, by 
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one branch of the government, the AMS; these 
standards are then approved for general adver- 
tising purposes by another branch, the FTC; 
and at the same time very definitely disapproved 
for any label advertising purposes by another 
branch, the FDA. 

(2) Canners have no apparent system of grading 
that might be considered as an alternative to the 
government system ....The ‘descriptive’ labeling 
plan cannot be considered as an alternative, as it 
is now being incorporated in the new A-B-C- labels 
which will shortly be in use by the big food chains.” 
(Examples of such labels appear on page 58.) 

“(3) Food chains and wholesalers have not been 
in a position to institute the A-B-C system without 
some serious alterations in their methods of buying 
and handling. 

“(4) The A-B-C system of grading will not only 
be established, but it will be done in the comparatively 
near future, and representatives of business should 
learn more about it, so that they can discuss it more 
intelligently. 

“(5) Both business and consumer leaders should 
insist upon every grade being maintained as labeled, 
whether it is the A-B-C system of the government, 
or the Fancy-Choice-Standard system of the food 
industry.” 


Radio and the raw materials situation, L. D. Bat- 
son. Dom. Commerce 28, No. 18 (Oct. 30, 1941), 
pp. 20-21. 

Radios—new sets and replacement parts—we 
need, to assure a listening public in these times. 

Manufacturers of radio equipment have always 
sought substitutes for scarce (expensive) materials. 
Even in normal times some of the materials used 
in radio receivers are scarce. 

“Necessary materials for tubes include nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, mica, lead, tin, magne- 
sium, copper, and other scarce materials, in simple 
and in compounded forms. 

“The search for substitutes for these scarce 
materials, though apparently hopeless, continues. 
The radio industry refuses to accept the im- 
possible.” 


This, or silence: Future of advertising depends on 
our ability to establish a fundamentally different 
concept of its nature and use. Printers’ Ink 
197, No. 7 (Nov. 14, 1941), pp. 11-13+. 

If the true nature of advertising were under- 
stood, its future could not possibly remain in 
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doubt, the writer contends. Difficulties may be 
traced to definitions of advertising which contain 
the word “selling” or “sales.”” This both limits 
and sets apart the advertising function of a busi- 
ness when, actually, it is only a part just as the 
manufacturing, the maintenance, the shipping, 
the accounting departments all contribute to the 
sales of goods. 

Good advertising doesn’t sell any more than 
good accounting does. “What advertising can 
do is to speed up the process of getting a good 
product well and favorably known. This it can 
do faster and cheaper than any other method.” 

Advertising defined in terms of its immediate 
objective is a technique for informing, “and often 
—but not necessarily always—”’ for persuading; 
it is a specialized technique for mass communica- 
tion. Two characteristics explain why manage- 
ment uses advertising—it is fast, and it costs less 
than any other method. 

Highly important to understanding advertising 
is the recognition that advertising is a technique. 
It has no being or reality except in some specific 
application. Advertising, like accounting, can 
be misused, but it cannot be dispensed with. 
Misuse of advertising (and there have been mis- 
uses) means an individual misusing the tool; he, 
not the tool, should be condemned. 


The forgotten function, W. C. [Wittarp CHEvAa- 
LIER]. Bus. Week, No. 639 (Nov. 29, 1941), 
p. 75. 

This is a comment on a digest of the preceding 
Printers’ Ink article by H. A. Batten, which ap- 
peared as an advertisement in the New York Times. 
Commenting in the “Trading Post’? manager 
W. C. of Business Week was struck with the 
case made for “management” as well as for “ad- 
vertising.”” In putting to work capital, labor, or 
government, as well as a team, an orchestra, or an 
army, competent management is vitally necessary. 
“Every forward stride the human race has made 
since the beginning has been due to competent 
managers in positions where they could direct 
human energies. The chief strength of democracy 
is the opportunity it offers for those with mana- 
gerial talent to win their way into places where 
they can apply it. And the chief weakness of 
democracy is the opportunity it offers for ignor- 
ance, envy, or greed on the part of the less talented 
majority to keep out of those places the people 
best qualified to fill them.” 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Family expenditures for clothing: five regions, 
urban and village series, M. Y. PENNELL, D. 
Monroe, K. Cronister, G. S. Depvuy, and 
M. W. Ettsworth. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. 
Publ. 422 (1941), 329 pp. 

This volume deals with clothing expenditures of 
families at different income levels in the small cities 
and villages surveyed by the Bureau of Home 
Economics as part of the consumer purchases 
study. Village families in the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central region at the income level of 
from $1,000 to $1,250 spent for their clothing an 
average of $97, of which slightly less than one- 
third each went for the wardrobes of the husband 
and wife and somewhat more than one-third for 
all other family members—infants, toddlers, 
school children, and sons and daughters out of 
school but still living with their parents. 

Except at the lowest income level, from $0 to 
$500, in these villages the wives’ expenditures 
were consistently greater than those of the hus- 
bands, the differences ranging from less than $5 
at levels below $2,000 to $24 in the class $5,000 or 
over. 

Sons and daughters in the age range from 16 to 
29 spent more for dress than did their parents at 
the lower income levels, less at the upper. With 
few exceptions, the boys and girls in each of the 
age groups under 16 spent smaller amounts than 
did the older family members, outlays tending to 
decrease with each successively younger group— 
12 to 15, 6 to 11, and 2 to 5. 

Detailed discussion of use of clothing funds— 
garments bought and prices paid—by each of 11 
groups of family members is presented in the form 
of a budget for each sex-age group. 


Housewives join the hunt for substitutes, J. K. 
Artuur. WNation’s Bus. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1941), 
pp. 51-52. 

Consumers do not seem too distressed over the 
shortages resulting from the defense program. 
Prices are going up and certain things are not 
available, but the consumer expects manufacturers 
to come forth with substitutes. 

Certain shortages have already resulted in 
changes in styles and substitute commodities. The 
metal shortage is reflected in the zipperless, button- 
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less, beltless new coats being shown. Silk hose are 
getting scarcer. So long as the substitutes are 
good and reasonably priced, they will be satis- 
factory to the consumer. 

Since most manufacturers expect to be in busi- 
ness after the emergency is over, they will not 
knowingly turn out inferior substitutes. 


Reallocation of population and the defense pro- 
gram, C. Srocxinc. Soc. Forces 20, No. 1 
(Oct. 1941), pp. 8-15. 

The national defense program has stimulated a 
new wave of migration. Unemployed workers 
have been eager to move to the centers of defense 
activity. Reports to the Bureau of Employment 
Security indicate a large-scale movement of 
workers from lower to higher wage areas, from 
agricultural to industrial employment, from small 
communities to more urban areas where wages are 
higher, from low-wage states to states where in- 
creased production provides an opportunity to 
obtain a “better” job. 

In order to avoid as far as possible the mistakes 
made during the World War period, a determined 
effort is being made on the one hand to carry 
defense jobs to areas where labor is still available 
and, on the other hand, to train local labor. 

The Bureau of Employment Security and the 
U. S. Office of Education are co-operating in the 
organization of training classes to meet specific 
labor requirements. At the same time, the em- 
ployment service, through its machinery for trans- 
ferring workers from areas of surplus to areas of 
shortage, is attempting to move needed workers 
directly in response to job openings and to dis- 
courage migration to areas where local reserves of 
labor are adequate. 


Wages and cost of living in two world wars, W. 
Bowven. Mthly. Labor Rev. 53, No. 5 (Nov. 
1941), pp. 1103-1125. 

The increases in average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing have been more rapid in the first 
two years of the present war than in the first two 
years of the first World War. 

This is not true of hourly earnings and rates of 
pay, however. The increase in average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing from June 1914 to June 
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1916 was 15.1 per cent. This is about the same 
as the rise in average hourly earnings of 15.0 per 
cent in the corresponding later period. 

But hours of work declined significantly in the 
earlier period. Therefore, the increase in average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing must have been 
greater than the rise in average weekly earnings in 
the same period and greater also than the increase 
in average hourly earnings from June 1939 to 
June 1941. Average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries increased 15.1 per cent during 
the 2-year period ending June 1916, and 31.8 per 
cent in the corresponding period of this war. 

In terms of the amount the average worker could 
buy there was an increase in the earlier period of 
5.7 per cent and in the later period of 24.2 per 
cent. This contrast is explained not by a greater 
increase in rates of pay in the later period but by 
a larger amount of overtime paid for at overtime 
rates and by a lengthening of hours in contrast 
to a reduction in hours in the earlier period. 


Defense program increases need for women work- 
ers. Woman Worker 21, No. 6 (Nov. 1941), 
pp. 3-4. 

Women’s chances for jobs continue to improve, 
according to employment service reports. Studies 
have been made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Women’s Bureau to determine 
the types of defense jobs for which women are 
best suited. 

There are indications that some employers still 
prefer men or boys outside the draft age and that 
where women are replacing men, it is to some ex- 
tent in lower-paying types of work. Shifts from 
consumer industries to defense industries cause 
great hardships to women workers; an outstanding 
example is the silk industry. 


Cost of living for women workers. Bureau of Re- 
search, Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage, Dept. of Labor, State of New 
York (July 1941), 29 pp. 

This is a report on the fourth annual survey of 
the New York State Labor Department to deter- 
mine the wage required to provide adequate main- 
tenance and protect the health of New York’s 
working women. The survey revealed that the 
amount needed annually in New York State for 
adequate maintenance and protection of health 
was $1,058 in September 1940 for the average 
woman worker living as a member of a family, and 
$1,170 for the woman worker living alone. 
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The woman living alone spent 51 per cent of her 
total budget on food and housing, while the woman 
living as a family member spent 46 per cent. 
Clothing was the next most important item, ac- 
counting for 16 per cent of the budget of the woman 
living alone and 17 per cent for the woman living 
as a family member. 

Price increases, particularly in food and clothing, 
have occurred since September 15, 1940, when 
price data for this report were collected; therefore, 
the costs presented are less than those based on 
current prices. 


Comparative earnings and hours of women and 
men, October 1940. Mthly. Labor Rev. 53, No. 

5 (Nov. 1941), pp. 1177-1179. 

The data presented are based on an analysis by 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau of pay-roll tabulations 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
records furnished by employers for over 133,000 
women in 22 large woman-employing manufactur- 
ing industries and for nearly 32,000 women in 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 

Increases in average weekly earnings of women 
occurred during the year from September 1939 to 
October 1940 in most of the industries reported. 
These increases were usually due to a combination 
of increases in hourly earnings and work hours. 

Women’s earnings were lower than men’s in 
every industry reported, and in nearly half of these 
industries they averaged less than the lowest 
average for men (45.5 cents in cotton mills). 


Employment outlook in full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry, R. E. Crem. Mthly. Labor Rev. 53, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1941), pp. 821-848. 

The major trends in the hosiery industry, the 
technological changes in the machinery used, the 
introduction of nylon, the silk shortage and conse- 
quent shift to other raw materials are analyzed. 

Consideration of these different factors leads the 
author to conclude that not only will there be a 
severe current reduction of employment in the in- 
dustry but that the prospective technological de- 
velopments and the extended use of nylon will 
result in a reduction in employment opportunities 
in the long run. 

The possibilities for shifting hosiery workers to 
defense industries are discussed somewhat. The 
location of many hosiery mills in small towns and 
the fact that over 50 per cent of the full-fashioned 
hosiery workers are women make the problem of 
shifting somewhat difficult. However, many 
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hosiery workers should be adaptable to jobs re- 
quiring related skills. 


War finance, taxation, and prices, M. T. Cope- 
LAND. Boston Conference on Distribution, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce (1941), pp. 64-67. 
The diversion of much of the productive effort 

of the country to war production, the increase in 

wages, and the shortages of certain scarce mate- 
rials are the basic causes of price inflation. 

In spite of certain retarding factors, as price 
ceilings, restrictions in installment credit, and the 
defense-bond campaign, the forces working toward 
the upswing are so strong that stronger checks are 
necessary. 

The author suggests two lines for effective 
action: circumspection in government spending; 
and a curtailment of the civilian buying power 
through income taxes and excise taxes, which can 
be removed after the emergency. 


We must accept rationing, P. F. Drucker. JHar- 
pers Mag. 184, No. 1099 (Dec. 1941), pp. 1-9. 
In order to reach the goal of our present defense 

program, about one-third of our productive ca- 
pacity must be used for defense production. Since 
most of the previously unemployed resources have 
already been drawn into the productive machine, 
increased armament production can only come 
from a reduction in civilian consumption. 

The author discusses the various methods of 
bringing about this reduction in consumption: 
inflation, priorities, price fixing, taxation, credit 
controls, and rationing. 

He concludes that rationing is the only method 
which can really master the problems of a defense 
economy. He suggests that since it will not be 
necessary to ration real necessities but only such 
things as automobiles, it should be possible to 
make a rationing policy a symbol of national unity 
and a means to the realization of social justice. 


The merchandise shelves of Britain. Dom. Com- 
merce 28, No. 20 (Nov. 13, 1941), pp. 11-12. 
The “Effects of the War on the Marketing Sys- 

tem of Great Britain,” which will appear in Issue 

No. 64 of International Reference Service, shows 

that the shortage of paper and metals has changed 

the packaging habits of British manufacturers. 

The shortage in tin has resulted in larger sized 

cans for some products and no cans for others. 
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To save paper, most soap is sold unwrapped and 
soap powder is sold in bags. Where paper cartons 
are necessary to prevent denting and scratching 
of tubed products, the cartons are frequently re- 
turned for reuse. 

Cigarettes are sold to some extent in paper 
packages with no inner foil or outer cellophane. 


Owner farm families in poor agricultural areas 
and cropper farm families in rich agricultural 
areas, D. Dicxins. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. No. 359 (June 1941), 19 pp. 

Data on incomes and expenditures of 83 white 
farm-owner families residing in poor agricultural 
areas of Mississippi, and 111 white share-cropper 
families residing in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
were analyzed with the following question in mind: 
Is farm ownership on poorer areas preferable to 
cropping on rich areas? 

The author concludes that ownership is prefer- 
able in the main—not because of differences in 
income, but because of a difference in source of 
income. The cropper had a larger proportion 
of his income in the form of cash from the sale of 
crops. The owner had a larger part in the form 
of nonmoney items; the value of housing was 
greater; the food was better because more was 
home-produced. 


Farm Security Administration defense housing. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 53, No. 4 (Oct. 1941), pp. 
927-932. 

In addition to its regular construction activities, 
principally in connection with tenant-purchase 
and migratory-labor-camp programs, the Farm 
Security Administration is now engaged in several 
defense housing projects. 

Provisions are being made for permanent and 
temporary housing for occupants of many of the 
6,400 farms already displaced by the purchase or 
lease for defense purposes of more than 4,000,000 
acres of land. 

Other defense-housing tasks include building 
permanent shelter for industrial workers in three 
crowded defense areas and providing trailers and 
dormitories as temporary housing for defense 
workers. 

More than 29,700 families have benefited from 
the erection and repair activities of the agency. 
About 850,000 farm families have borrowed FSA 
funds in order to reorganize farm operations. 


FOOD COMPOSITION 


Control of nicotinic acid in flour and bread, B. 
L. Oser, D. MELNick, and L. Srecer. Pre- 
sented before American Chemical Society, St. 
Louis meeting, April 7-12, 1941. 

Through a chemical method (colorimetric) 
developed by the authors for measuring the nico- 
tinic acid content of both natural and fortified 
breads and flours, it was found that whole wheat 
bread contains from 14 to 20 mg of nicotinic acid 
per pound loaf. White bread normally contains 
from 4 to 6 mg per pound. 


The determination of nicotinic acid in bread and 
other cereal products, A. F. Biya, J. THomas, 
and E. B. Brown. Cereal Chem. 18, No. 5 
(Sept. 1941), pp. 661-666. 

Through the authors’ original method the 
nicotinic acid content of bread and flour was found 
to be as follows: bread, 9.75 mg per pound; flour, 
3.85 mg per pound. 


Thiamin content of typical soft wheat mill streams, 
M. R. SwHetrar and J. F. Lyman. Cereal 
Chem. 18, No. 5 (Sept. 1941), pp. 666-671. 
Flours of different mill streams with the bran, 

shorts, and red dog milled from the sample of 

wheat were analyzed for thiamin by a modified 
thiochrome method. The thiamin content of the 
flours varied between 0.7 and 3.9 micrograms per 
gram, following roughly their respective ash con- 
tents. Red dog flour contained 10.1 micrograms 
per gram, while shorts, which probably contained 
much of the germ as well as fine bran, contained 

10.2 micrograms per gram, and the bran contained 

5.7 micrograms per gram. 

Since bran contains about the same concentra- 
tion of thiamin as whole wheat does, the bran 
can be left out of bread flour without appreciable 
sacrifice of thiamin. The short and red dog 
fractions, however, are considerably higher in 
thiamin than is the original wheat; hence their 
removal causes large losses in the vitamin. The 
low-grade flours have slightly lower thiamin values 
than the whole wheat from which they originated. 


The thiamin and riboflavin contents of wheat and 
corn, R. T. CONNER and G. J. Straus. Cereal 
Chem. 18, No. 5 (Sept. 1941), pp. 671-677. 
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Through a combined determination of thiamin 
and riboflavin, as originated by the authors, values 
for 15 varieties of hard wheat and 16 varieties of 
soft wheat were estimated. The thiamin content 
offthe hard varieties ranges from 3.65 to 6.90 micro- 
grams per gram with an average value of 5.03. 
The values for the soft wheats vary from 2.43 to 
4.77 micrograms with an average of 3.52. For 
riboflavin, the hard wheats showed a range of 0.89 
to 1.91 micrograms per gram with an average value 
of 1.17. Among the soft wheats the range was 
0.81 to 1.48 micrograms of riboflavin per gram with 
an average value of 1.07. 

The same determinations made upon 12 samples 
of white corn showed a range in thiamin values of 
2.54 to 7.40 micrograms per gram with an average 
value of 4.40. Yellow corn, 16 samples, showed 
a range of 2.33 to 5.93 micrograms per gram and 
an average of 3.80. Riboflavin values for white 
corn gave a range of 0.92 to 2.29 with an average 
of 1.32. The yellow corn had a range of 0.84 to 
2.02 with an average of 1.30. 

Various wheat and corn products gave the fol- 
lowing values for thiamin and riboflavin in micro- 
grams per gram: 


Riboflavin 
range 


4to5 

2to5 

3 to4 

1to2 

Corn oil cake 6 to7 
0.5to1.0 0.3 to0.5 
White corn meal 1 to 2 0.7 to 0.8 
1 to2 0.5 to 1.0 


Thiamin 
range 


The application of the thiochrome method to the 
thiamin analysis of cereals and cereal products, 
J. S. AnpRews and R. NorpcGReN. Cereal 
Chem. 18, No. 5 (Sept. 1941), pp. 686-695. 
The authors have compared the thiamin values 

obtained for a variety of cereal products by their 
modification of the thiochrome method with those 
obtained by the rat-growth method. The results 
obtained by these two methods are in essential 
agreement. Thiamin values in micrograms per 
gram, according to the rat-growth method, were 
as follows: 
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Wheat germ—30 
Red dog flour—15 

Oatmeal—4.8 

Whole wheat flour—between 4.5 and 5.4 
Fortified flour—slightly less than 5.2 
Long extraction flour I—6 

Long extraction flour II—less than 2.4 
Wheat cereal I—more than 7.5 

Wheat cereal II—6.0 

Wheat cereal ITI—6.0 

Fortified cereal I—slightly less than 10.5 
Fortified cereal II—less than 6.6 


(It has been assumed that different quotations for 
the same food are to be interpreted as meaning 
different kinds of this food.) 

Thiamin values in micrograms per gram obtained 
by the thiochrome procedure are as follows: 


Enriched flour—3.90 
Patent flour—-0.75 
Low-grade flour I—8.64 
Low-grade flour II—5.70 
Low-grade flour ITI—30.90 
Whole wheat flour I—4.26 
Whole wheat flour II—5.1 
Red dog—15.0 

Rice bran—37.5 

Rice polishings—30.0 
Bread (air dried)—3.75 


Addition and control of vitamin B, in cereals, 
F. N. Peters. Food Ind. 13, No. 6 (June 
1941), pp. 55-57. 

Fortification or enrichment of cereals with vita- 
min B, is generally accomplished with one of four 
types of material: (1) specially prepared high- 
vitamin B, yeast; (2) yeast or vegetable extracts 
or concentrates; (3) wheat germ or flour mill 
streams relatively rich in wheat germ; (4) thiamin 
hydrochloride. The choice of material depends 
upon the cereal to which the addition is to be made, 
the subsequent manufacturing conditions neces- 
sary to make the finished cereal, and the avail- 
ability of the vitamin-rich product itself. 

If the cereal product contains 50 units of vitamin 
B, per pound, the addition of one ounce of wheat 
germ to 16 ounces of cereal would give a theoretical 
value of 20 units per ounce or 320 IU per pound of 
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finished product. Thus the addition of approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of wheat germ would be neces- 
sary to reach a value of 320 IU per pound without 
any allowance for losses. The same degree of 
vitamin B, enrichment could be obtained by adding 
less than a milligram of thiamin hydrochloride. 
(1 mg thiamin hydrochloride is equivalent to 333 
IU vitamin B;.) 


The carotenoid and provitamin A content of the 
watermelon, L. ZEICHMEISTER and A. PoLcar. 
J. Biol. Chem. 139, No. 1 (May 1941), 
pp. 193-198. 

The carotenoids of watermelon pulp were 
chromatographed and estimated. The vitamin A 
value, by calculation, was about 0.83 IU per kilo 
of pulp. 


Chemical estimation of nicotinic acid and vitamin 
Be, H. A. WAISMAN and C. A. ELvEnyem. J. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Analyt. Ed.) 13, No. 4 
(April 5, 1941), pp. 221-225. 

Nicotinic acid determinations were made ac- 
cording to the method of Melnick and Field, with 
slight modifications. Values in milligrams per 
100 grams of fresh material were as follows: 


Beef liver—20.2 Beef spleen—4.7 

Pork liver—28.2 Smoked ham—8.3 

Beef muscle—4.8 Cow’s milk (100 cc)—0.82 
Pork muscle—5.3 Dried egg white—5.2 


The distribution of pyridoxine in meat and meat 
products, L. M. HENDERSON, H. A. WAISMAN, 
and C. A. Etvenyem. J. Nutr. 21, No. 6 
(June 10, 1941), pp. 589-598. 

The pyridoxine content of meat and meat 
products was determined by a rat-growth method. 
Kidney and muscle were the richest sources, con- 
taining from 20 to 30 micrograms per gram while 
heart and liver were somewhat lower with from 
10 to 15 micrograms per gram; spleen, pancreas, 
brain, and lung were poor sources, containing less 
than 8 micrograms per gram on the dry basis. 
The fried meat samples showed least destruction, 
but roasting and stewing caused losses of from 
20 to 50 per cent. Commercial processing of 
various meat samples resulted in similar losses. 


Institution food accounting and control problems, 
J. Bropner. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 8 
(Oct. 1941), pp. 771-777. 

This is a comprehensive discussion of ways of 
controlling the cost of food, systems of control, 
and the records necessary for carrying them out. 
Any record to have real value must contain suffi- 
cient informative data to aid management in gaug- 
ing results, testing efficiency of operation, and 
controlling costs. 

The system for arriving at daily raw food costs 
involves the pricing of requisitions of food issued 
for the day. It has the advantage of showing up 
any major discrepancies between these costs and 
the number of persons served or the actual per 
capita cost as compared with the budgeted allow- 
ance. 

Good purchasing procedure is an important part 
of controlling costs. Accurate specifications 
should be used, quotations obtained from at least 
three dealers, orders placed with the lowest bidder 
meeting the quality and other requirements, and 
goods carefully checked upon delivery. 

Other suggestions include the setting up of an 
operating budget to give the per capita food cost, 
based on the estimated income and expenditures, 
accurate and frequent costing of recipes, the use 
of standardized recipes, and the control of selling 
price and revenue from the prepared foods.— 
K. W. H. 


Food standards hand book, J. O. Daut and J. H. 
BRELAND. Restaurant Mgt. 49, No. 10 (Oct. 
1941), pp. 115-119+4. 

This is a comprehensive list of foods, weights 
of their common wholesale containers, approxi- 
mate waste, and suggested serving portions for 
fresh, canned, and frosted foods.—K. C. 


Food cost control in the hospital dietary depart- 
ment, G. Burman. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, 
No. 8 (Oct. 1941), pp. 759-765. 

Maintenance of a systematic daily food cost 
record is the only method of insuring real effi- 
ciency in spending the food budget, the largest 
single item of expense in the hospital budget. 

Purposes of a food control system are: to show 
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the financial status of the department, to serve’as 
the basis for making the budget and for purchasing 
procedure, to provide a means of controlling 
quality and quantity of supplies, and to furnish a 
basis for the discussion of departmental policies. 

Any plan for control necessitates planning menus 
in advance to provide the best food at the lowest 
cost and economical use of leftovers, of employees’ 
time in preparation, and of fuel and equipment. 

Essential features of control include buying 
according to purpose and budget limitations, 
providing adequate storage, using standardized 
recipes, centralizing of supplies for weighing and 
measuring, and the distribution of exact amounts. 
Other controls suggested are the calculation of the 
portion costs of the recipes, the cost of the planned 
menu, and the checking of plate and garbage 
waste. 

The article carries a description of the plan used 
in the food service of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion.—K. W. H. 


Making the most of left-overs, MARGARET Byrns. 
Modern Hosp. 57, No. 5 (Nov. 1941), pp. 80-81. 
It is agreed that leftovers should be kept at a 

minimum, but as they will occur despite watching 

of the food control, they can be made money savers 
rather than money losers. 

The first rule is to use leftovers immediately, 
while the food is still tasty and fresh. The 
essential procedure, then, is to take a complete 
inventory of food storage boxes daily. The chef 
should accompany the dietitian on the icebox tour 
since he probably can offer helpful suggestions, 
thus sharing the responsibility for food control. 

In the institution having a number of service 
units, a variety of menus permits interchanging 
of leftovers. Small amounts of leftover items dis- 
played on the cafeteria counter add greater choice 
to the menu, and a little dressing up may cause 
them to sell like magic. 

Included are several appetizing and novel sug- 
gestions for the use of leftover vegetables, meats, 
fruits, and bakeshop items.—F. K. 


Fundamentals of kitchen and food service equip- 
ment: specifications and planning, "O# 
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WesBER. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 9 

(Nov. 1941), pp. 872-877. 

A knowledge of the important factors in a 
particular situation and a long-time plan for adding 
to or replacing equipment are fundamental to 
efficient planning. 

Guidance in the purchase of equipment includes 
buying according to definite specifications, select- 
ing equipment consistent in capacity and quality 
so that depreciation will take place more uniformly, 
being certain of requirements as based on esti- 
mated capacity. 

Guidance in planning gives emphasis to co- 
ordination and proper sequence and to the need for 
having a complete mental picture of the design 
as a whole and the interrelationship of spaces. 

Studies of “motion in service’’ will help to place 
working tools logically. Consideration of factors 
which affect cleaning include placing equipment 
3 inches from the wall, using cantilever brackets 
wherever possible, and reducing the depth of 
shelving to a maximum of 20 inches. 

Considerations which will save money include 
keeping the dimensions consistent with the stand- 
ard lengths and widths of sheet metal, especially 
stainless steel. In addition, equipment design 
should take into account new trends and features 
such as sound-deadening, insulation, and heat- 
control devices. 

“Every dollar spent over and above the basic 
minimum provides refinements and features which 
contribute a value far in excess of the increased 
cost. It pays to buy wisely and to work out 
detailed specifications with due consideration for 
all the several factors which govern each choice.” 
—K. W. H. 


For a better school lunch, C. T. Lonc. Prac. 

Home Econ. 19, No. 8 (Sept. 1941), p. 285. 

It is important to all concerned with the school 
lunch in this country to appraise the present setup, 
both tangible and intangible, including equipment, 
personnel, objectives, and standards. Suggestions 
for improvement include the following: Employ 
good-looking, clean, friendly people at the counter 
and train them well. Make the most of color in 


the school lunchroom. Try to improve food 
habits; offer nutritious and inexpensive food well 
prepared and attractively served. Publicize the 
school lunch program in the local newspaper. 
Keep parents and faculty informed on develop- 
ments in the school lunch. Urge that all surplus 
foods in the community be canned for use at home 
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or in the school lunch. Use farm surpluses now. 
Look ahead to possible shortages, such as in 
paper cups, napkins, oils, and fats —A. M. B. 


Those extra nourishments. Modern Hosp. 57, 

No. 3 (Sept. 1941), pp. 90-91. 

Dietary opinion seems now to be swinging to- 
ward the positive side of the oft-debated question: 
to serve or not to serve between-meal nourishment. 
There are difficulties involved, however, in putting 
a system into operation. 

Government hospitals, forced to observe the 
strictest economy, usually follow the rule of three 
meals with no nourishment between; voluntary 
hospitals, however, tend to favor this service, the 
belief being general that extra nourishment plays 
an important part in the treatment of patients. 

Serving nourishments from a central kitchen, 
where one woman prepares and serves all in-be- 
tween nourishments, saves hours of nursing time 
and cuts in half the cost of food materials. The 
problems are: ordering unnecessary nourishments 
that are wasted or consumed by the nurses and 
getting containers used in the service returned to 
the kitchen. 

Coffee shops now being instituted in many hospi- 
tals may solve the problem. Brief descriptions 
of the systems in use in a few pioneer hospitals are 
given, with a listing of some of the problems of the 
dietary department.—F. K. 


Nutritional adequacy of food purchased by college 
women on limited and more liberal food budgets, 
P. Jackson and C. Scuucx. J. Am. Diet. 
Assocn. 17, No. 8 (Oct. 1941), pp. 784-789. 
This study is concerned with the food-percentage 

groups of women living in a sorority house and two 

groups living in co-operative houses. Records 

were obtained by the inventory method for 2 

periods of 12 weeks each. 

The percentage distribution of costs and calories 
for the three groups showed that the figures for 
dairy products were low and those for fats and 
sweets, high. 

The nutritive quality of the food purchased by 
the first co-operative group was superior to that 
of the food purchased by the other groups, espe- 
cially incalciumandiron. This was made possible 
through the use of skim milk and whole grain 
cereals. 

The food purchased by the sorority during the 
first period was the most deficient although the 
per capita expenditure was the highest. 
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The second co-operative group maintained 
higher levels for calcium and phosphorus than did 
the sorority groups, although they had the lowest 
per capita expenditure. Again this was made 
possible by the use of skim milk—K. W. H. 


The student dietitian: an experiment in co- 
operative education, M. A. OnLson. J. Am. 
Diet. Assoen. 17, No. 7 (Aug.—Sept. 1941), 
pp. 644-649. 

A number of questions are raised concerning the 
present training of hospital dietitians and the 
implications of such training in the light of modern 
educational trends. 

The profession is losing some capable potential 
leaders because of the inflexibility of requirements 
and the limitations such requirements place on the 
college curriculum. In attempting to guarantee 
an educational background of minimum profes- 
sional essentials, the emphasis is on credit hours 
earned, specific subject matter, and prescribed 
experiences, with the result that the student major- 
ing in dietetics is being pressed into a mold which 
gives little opportunity for social experiences, 
extracurricular activity, or elective courses essen- 
tial for the maximum development of leadership 
and personality. 

Re-evaluation and reorganization of teaching 
programs or lengthening of the college course for 
dietetic majors are two alternatives. The latter 
can hardly be the solution, considering the cost of 
training and the probable rewards in money and 
personal satisfaction. 

“Has the time arrived when we as a profession 
should scrutinize our recommended educational 
program for that flexibility which would appear 
to be necessary if we are to grow as we have in the 
past?’—K. W. H. 


The training of administrative dietitians, M. E. 
TERRELL. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 9 
(Nov. 1941), pp. 885-888. 

The author compares the university to an 
education factory and discusses the requirements 
for operating it successfully, including accurate 
judgment of needs, wise selection of raw materials, 
knowledge by the workers of the most efficient 
operating practices, and an efficient merchandizing 
program. 

Specifications for output would call for capable 
performance on the job and successful living as a 
social being. In the education factory the suc- 
cessful functioning of the individuals, it turns out, 
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will depend largely on whether or not mental and 
physical characteristics and native abilities are 
in keeping with the requirements of the profession. 

For the dietitian there is need for a high person- 
ality rating, superior health and physical stamina, 
and some manual dexterity, in addition to the 
necessary amount of intelligence. A plan for 
counseling which provides skillful guidance is 
essential to the wise selection of raw material. 

There are different points of view as to what 
operating practices will bring about the best re- 
sults in terms of learning. President Beatley of 
Simmons College believes that standards of pro- 
fessional preparation should be defined in terms of 
goals to be achieved rather than procedures to be 
followed and that the college and the professional 
association should work out together such stand- 
ards as will secure for the profession workers who 
are not only technically competent but profession- 
ally wise. 

In the final analogy, placement of the individual 
in the right job becomes a major part of the 
merchandizing program.—K. W. H. 


Food or cash for employees, A. C. JENSEN. 
Modern Hosp. 57, No. 5 (Nov. 1941), pp. 84, 86. 
Employees in the Alameda County Hospital 

objected to having maintenance a part of their 
salary, giving as their reasons the inconvenience 
and loss suffered by those who were married, the 
possibility of living more cheaply outside, the 
tendency to become too institutionalized living too 
close to one another and their work, and dis- 
satisfaction with the variety and service of the 
food. 

Step by step, over a period of 20 years, the em- 
ployees were granted cash allowances for meals 
and some were given room allowances until now 
less than half the total number of employees live 
in the hospital and have maintenance deducted 
from their salary. 

Employees who do not live in the hospital may 
purchase one or more meals per day at $10 per 
month per meal, but purchase of single meals is 
not permitted. One of the results has been to 
attract to the nonskilled jobs a more stable group 
of employees who have homes in the community. 

A possible disadvantage may be the adoption of 
poor eating habits, as an economy measure, leading 
to diet deficiencies resulting in the decreased effi- 
ciency of the workers during employment hours. 
If it is necessary for the hospital to require ac- 
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ceptance of maintenance as a part of salary, 
conditions should be made as homelike as possible. 
—F. K. 


Colorado State Hospital has program for training 
kitchen employees, Mrs. C. E. KUSNER. 
Hosp. Mgt. 52, No. 3 (Sept. 1941), pp. 48, 50. 
Trained and skilled operators are needed to 

repay the hospital its investment in modern cook- 

ing equipment, but to secure these workers becomes 

a major problem if the budget does not permit 

employment of professional chefs. 

Realizing a need for trained workers for a suc- 
cessful expansion program, the Colorado State 
Hospital at Pueblo inaugurated a plan of training 
prospective employees, the plan including an 
“Apprentice Cook’s Course.” From a list of 
applicants for dietary work, the personnel director 
and chief dietitian selected apprentices, with no 
absolute setting of standards as to age and educa- 
tion. The prime requisite was that the individual 
sincerely desired permanent employment as a cook. 

The general plan is for six 8-hour days, with full 
maintenance and a cash wage of three-fifths of the 
lowest scale for cooks. Those who do satisfactory 
work during the six months’ training period are 
guaranteed employment as cooks. 

Some time each day is spent in classwork, group 
instruction, and demonstration by the dietitians. 
The remainder of the day is spent in practical 
work in one of the kitchens, the work correlated 
by a cooking instructor. Included is a brief 
outline of the six months’ plan of work.—F. K. 


Results of a two-year test on hotel sheets. Hotel 
Mthly. 49, No. 584 (Nov. 1941), pp. 32-34. 
The test was begun in order toset up some stand- 

ard for requirements in a sheet for hotel use. It 

was carried on in the Boss Hotels System operat- 
ing 20 hotels with a total capacity of close to 

2,000 rooms. 

The factors to be considered were the original 
cost; the original weight per square yard; the loss 
in weight as the sheet was subjected to continued 
use and washing; the effect of these weight dif- 
ferentials upon laundry costs; the rate of decline 
in tensile strength as the times of use increased; 
and the general appearance of the sheet after con- 
tinued washings. 

A utility percale sheet was selected with the 
following qualities: weight per square yard, 3.9 
oz; tensile strength of warp, 48.7 lb per in.; tensile 
strength of filling, 59 lb per in.; thread count of 
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warp, 100 per in.; thread count of filling, 93. The 
whiteness of the sheet was considered to be 100 
per cent. 

The sheets were tested after 100, 150, 200, 286, 
and 325 uses and launderings. The final conclu- 
sions were: (1) sheets, considerably lighter in 
weight than muslin sheets but with a higher thread 
count, stand up under more than 300 actual uses 
and washes in hotel use; (2) the initial cost of such 
a sheet is slightly higher than muslin; (3) greater 
original cost is more than offset by the reduced 
cost of laundering over the lifetime of the sheet 
because of the light weight of the sheet and its 
small loss in weight; (4) using a slightly higher 
quality sheet gives intangible advantage to a hotel 
whose guests usually respond to better quality 
furnishings. 

The test is now being carried out on muslin 
sheets of the kind 90 per cent of the hotels are 
using.—K. C. 


Checking laundry costs, J. G. CHARLE. Modern 
Hosp. 57, No. 3 (Sept. 1941), pp. 98, 100. 
Although the hospital’s laundry represents a 

considerable investment, few hospital superin- 

tendents ask for a periodic check of the laundry 
operating costs. 

The system of cost accounting in use in Beth-El 
Hospital, Brooklyn, which may be elaborated or 
simplified according to individual needs, makes 
possible better control and supervision. A special 
ledger presents a complete daily picture of the total 
linen requirements for the hospital, each type of 
linen allocated to one of the four production de- 
partments: (1) washing and extracting, (2) flat- 
work, (3) finish work, and (4) rough-dry work. 

The monthly breakdown of costs includes such 
items as pay roll, supplies, power, steam, main- 
tenance, repairs. 

Not all hospitals possess adequate means of 
measuring the cost of the utilities, but it is possible 
that with the help of the engineering department 
some method of estimation can be determined. 
The average cost per piece is found by dividing the 
total cost for each department by the number of 
pieces produced. 

The monthly cost-accounting report, therefore, 
presents to the administrator a clear picture of 
actual costs dependent upon the operation of the 
laundry and opens the way to further analysis 
of the distribution of linen per patient and per 
employee.—F. K. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Ragna Anderson, Dorothy B. Hacker, Catherine 
Leamon, Jean Kuentzel Tavener, Alene H. Theisner, Jean Cham- 
berlin Tripp, Gladys Bond Vandenbelt, and Marcia E. Ward 
—all members of social welfare and public health associations of 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Danger points in defense housing, E. E. Woop. 
Survey Graphic 30, No. 8 (Aug. 1941), pp. 
433-434. 

We cannot have war industries without workers 
or workers without places to live. The American 
public does not yet recognize two critical needs in 
defense housing: the need quickly to peg existing 
rents in defense areas and the need to protect 
workers with temporary defense jobs from exploita- 
tion under the guise of home purchase. 

Rent pegging is simple. It takes the rent struc- 
ture, good or bad, as it existed on a given date 
before the upward movement started and pegs it 
there until the emergency is over. It provides for 
a review of any individual case where rent pegging 
creates a hardship either to landlord or tenant. 

Workers should not be forced into attempting 
home purchase because there are no decent houses 
to rent within their means. Those interested in 
eventual home ownership should be advised to 
invest their savings in National Defense Bonds 
until the emergency is over, when they know where 
they are going to be working and what their income 
will be. Even persons not on emergency jobs 
should rent until work is stable.—R. A. 


The selection of foods for between-meal feeding in 
industry, H. H. HAGGARD and L. A. GREENBERG. 
J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 8 (Oct. 1941), 
pp. 753-758. 

The article reports on experiments since 1927 
with between-meal feeding of industrial workers 
to relieve fatigue caused by decrease in the body’s 
utilization of carbohydrates. 

As to the nature of such food to be eaten, Hag- 
gard and Greenberg state (a) that the primary 
requisite of the food is that it contain not less than 
approximately 30 gm carbohydrate, and (b) that 
it shall put no burden on digestion. 

Studies made under factory conditions, however, 
showed that these two requirements were inade- 
quate. Food eaten between meals is subtracted 
from that of the regular meals and hence is an 
integral part of the day’s diet. The energy con- 
tent of the food given at two between-meal 


feedings might total 300 to 400 calories and be as 
much as 15 per cent of the total food intake. 

When diets were deficient in vitamins and min- 
erals the addition of carbohydrate further exag- 
gerated these deficiencies. Hence food selected 
should contain both vitamins and minerals as well 
as 30 gm of carbohydrate. 

In studies previously reported milk was gen- 
erally given. Since a glass of milk supplies less 
than a half ounce of carbohydrate, it was supple- 
mented with breadstuffs or preferably bananas. 
The combination of milk and fruit fulfills all nutri- 
tional essentials of between-meal feeding and can 
be highly recommended whenever conditions 
permit convenient and fully sanitary handling and 
serving. 

Plant conditions, however, have necessitated use 
of foods that could be handled without prepara- 
tion, readily preserved until time of use, and then 
quickly consumed with no danger of contamina- 
tion. They should leave no organic residue to 
litter working quarters and should not need to 
come in contact with workers’ hands. They 
should appeal to a large number of tastes, even 
after repeated use. Studies showed that canned 
fruit juices (pineapple, orange, grapefruit, and 
also tomato juice) fulfill these physical require- 
ments. The cans obtainable in from 7 to 8 ounce 
sizes, holding individual servings, can be dispensed 
without chilling and drunk directly from the can. 

These juices provide needed vitamins and 
minerals; they are readily digestible and rarely 
cause gastric disturbance or allergic reactions and 
do not put a burden on digestion; they are ac- 
ceptable daily to the majority and give prompt and 
definite increase in concentration of sugar in the 
blood. (Tomato juice gives the least, unsweetened 
pineapple juice the most.)—B. A. T. 


Twenty years observation of 1,438 children with 
rheumatic heart disease, A.T. MARTIN. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 117, No. 20 (Nov. 15, 1941), 
pp. 1663-1669. 

Rheumatic heart disease has become a major 
public health problem because of its high mor- 
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tality in youth and its crippling of children and 
young persons. Mortality figures are closely re- 
lated to the severity of cardiac damage. Children 
with rheumatic heart disease should receive long 
bed rest and medical supervision, preferably in a 
sanatorium or foster home. More hospital beds 
should be provided for this purpose. Both 
educational and occupational therapy are impor- 
tant adjuncts in the process of rehabilitation.— 


Feeding the children. Brit. Med. J. No. 4212, 

Sect. II (Sept. 27, 1941), p. 454. 

National Milk Scheme is a program instituted 
in the British Isles whereby expectant and nursing 
mothers and children under five are supplied milk 
free or at cheap rates. By last May (1941) 
2,600,000 were benefited. 

The use of dried skim milk (obtained from the 
United States, Canada, and New Zealand) is 
being widely promoted.—G. B. V. 


Report of an outbreak of trichinosis, W. J. DEap- 
MAN and D. C. Witson. Can. Pub. Health J. 
32, No. 10 (Oct. 1941), p. 513. 

“Tt is probable that in Canada and U. S. one 
individual out of seven has been infected by 
Trichinella spiralis. The incidence appears to be 
higher in temperate climates than in the tropics. 
Many cases of ‘growing pains’ or of ‘slight rheuma- 
tic attacks’ are in all probability really cases of 
trichinosis.” 

“The ingestion of uncooked or partially cooked 
pork is responsible for virtually all human cases.” 
—C. L. 


War difficulties in diabetic diets. Brit. Med. J. 
No. 4203, Sect. II (July 26, 1941), p. 436. 
The chief difficulty for diabetics is the restriction 

of protein, but shortage of grapefruit, orange, 

tomato, and baked or stewed apple also presents 
problems. They have to depend on cabbage, 
sprouts, celery, turnips, and carrots. Diabetics 
are urged to carry on their person special cards 
telling of their condition—G. B. V. 


Red blood is a valuable brew. Consumers’ Guide 

8, No. 1 (Nov. 1, 1941), pp. 7-8. 

A survey made in one county of a southern state 
indicates that red blood may be another strategic 
scarcity. 

Scientific workers from one of the state experi- 
ment stations examined 3,387 potential draftees 
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in the county to determine how many of the men 
were anemic. 

The survey showed that 1,844 Negroes had only 
82.5 per cent as much hemoglobin as they should 
have had; 1,179 whites had 88.5 per cent as much 
as they should. Fifty CCC boys and 314 students, 
on the other hand, had red corpuscles enough to 
average 94.5 per cent of normal. The CCC boys 
and students had more adequate diets than did the 
potential soldiers, who ate what the average farm 
family in the county ate. 

If men, who are less likely than women to be 
anemic, are so far below normal, what would be 
found if women and children were examined, these 
researchers ask. Some available evidence in- 
dicates that such a report would be worse. 

America may not be so red-blooded as we have 
thought.—M. E. W. 


The fatigue syndrome in school children, H. E. 
Epwarps and W. J. TAmsBiyn. Can. Pub. 
Health J. 32, No. 10 (Oct. 1941), p. 518. 
Sixty-five per cent of cases showing the fatigue 

syndrome occurred in the kindergarten and first 

three grades. One-third showed slight thyroid 
deficiency. Many were 10 per cent or more 
underweight. Chronic fatigue apparently appears 
in children of normal or high intelligence rather 
than in those with low quotient. 

Such children need increased rest, more play, 
fewer radio and movie programs, and a satisfactory 

emotional balance in the home.—C. L. 


Remedy or reject? What shall we do for medically 
deficient men? M. Davis. Survey Graphic 30, 
No. 6 (June 1941), p. 327. 

Out of 108,000 men examined for Army service, 
44 per cent were rejected for medical reasons; 2 
per cent for hernia; and 4 per cent for eye defects. 
Common reasons for rejections are heart disease, 
tuberculosis, underweight, defective hearing, men- 
tal and nervous conditions, venereal disease, flat 
feet, and enlarged tonsils. As this is a national 
problem, the federal government should do the 
rehabilitation through compulsory federal medi- 
cine.—R. A. 


Chicago’s dental health program, C. GREENWALD. 
J. Am. Dental Assocn. 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1941), 
pp. 1689-1691. 

A general health program for young people is 
needed to build for tomorrow healthy children 
who not only will be a physical asset to our nation 
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but will grow to adulthood with an appreciation 
of the benefits of a democracy which gives them 
health and security. Chicago’s new dental health 
program is a part of the general health program. 
It aims to determine the dental status of every 
school child in Chicago and to provide clinics for 
treatment of children, from kindergarten to eighth 
grade, who are either on relief, registered with so- 
cial agencies, or have an income of less than six 
dollars a week. Forty-four such clinics now 
operate in schools, and there are plans for 68.— 
D. 5. 


An appraisal of federal-state system of unemploy- 
ment compensation: the need for a federal plan, 
W. Haber and J. J. Josern. Soc. Serv. Rev. 
15, No. 2 (June 1941), pp. 207-241. 

On January 1, 1941, the federal-state system of 
unemployment compensation completed its fifth 
year of operation and third year of benefit pay- 
ments. Cash benefit payments have eased hard- 
ships of perhaps 15 per cent of the involuntarily 
unemployed during 1938, 1939, and 1940. 

The number receiving benefits in one month 
varied from 500,000 (October 1939) to 1,250,000 
(June 1940). The average weekly benefit for 
total unemployment was about $10 and for partial 
unemployment $5. The average yearly payment 
for individuals receiving benefits was about $100. 

In the last three years the public employment 
service handled about 45,000,000 applicants, 
placing 8,000,000 in private employment and 
2,000,000 in public employment. 

Unemployment compensation should be 
governed by a single purpose—adequate protection 
against unemployment for all ordinarily employed 
workers who are involuntarily unemployed. 

Some shortcomings of unemployment compensa- 
tion are: (1) limited coverage, as many groups 
are excluded; (2) limitation of benefits, as the 
weekly benefit amount and the duration of benefits 
are both inadequate; (3) discrimination against 
women and Negroes, who generally receive lower 
wages. 

The present federal-state unemployment com- 
pensation system should be converted into a single 
national system.—R. A. 


Budgets were made for man, S. Russo. Survey 
Midmthly. 77, No. 6 (June 1941), p. 179. 
Even though the social worker may not approve 

of uniformity, she may, because of impartiality and 

office regulation, force a client into a budgetary 


mold which expects him to be more intelligent 
than the average citizen as well as more honest 
and truthful. 

Yet clients are lower in education than the 
average citizen and therefore cannot be expected 
to live according to a fixed plan. The article 
suggests that the case worker might learn how to 
live on a budget herself if she would assist the 
client in learning the best way to manage on a 
limited budget.—R. A. 


Social work and national defense: overseas relief, 
W. McMutten. Soc. Serv. Rev. 15, No. 2 
(June 1941), pp. 265-284. 

The National Information Bureau, an in- 
heritance from the last war, investigates appeals 
for help that are international, national, or inter- 
state in scope. The bulletin “Giver’s Guide to 
National Philanthropies” evaluates appeals. In- 
ternational relief organizations must clear with 
the Department of State so that there will be no 
violation of the Neutrality Act. The American 
Red Cross, whose accounts are audited annually 
by the government, is the only agency exempted. 
Three hundred registrants active from September 
6, 1939, to January 3, 1941, have made col- 
lections amounting to $23,519,852.43. Overhead 
expenditures amounted to 9 per cent of the 
total. This does not include the American Red 
Cross. Overseas relief has been chaotic, there 
being duplication, overlapping, and inefficiency. 
Out of $22,000,000 raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion for the Red Cross in May and June one-half 
of the amount has now been spent. Eighty per 
cent of the money spent went to England and 20 
per cent to Finland, Greece,and China. Countries 
need food and medical supplies, but shipping facili- 
ties are hard to get. 

Recreation and social service for emergency 
camps at home are needed. Recommendations 
are: elimination of sectarian auspices, reductions 
in number of agencies employed, transfer of much 
of the activity hitherto left to private initiative. 

Major purposes of the present program are: 
(1) to maintain social gains already made because 
of the emergency; and (2) to achieve new social 
objectives.—R. A. 


Teaming up for defense. Consumers’ Guide 7, No. 
19 (Oct. 1, 1941), pp. 3-7. 
This presents in story form what co-operation 
and the Farm Security Administration have done 
for one family as typical of the 52,600 families 
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joining up in the food for defense program in 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. 

Their co-operative method of getting supplies 
with their FSA loans made it possible for one- 
horse farmers to buy their chicks, material for 
brooders, feed, at a saving. 

The instruction from the FSA about modern 
methods of raising, dressing, and marketing their 
chickens, together with their co-operative methods, 
resulted in a fair return on their investment. 
“Fifty thousand pounds of chicken a day are one 
contribution that these FSA borrowers are making 
to food and defense.” 

While the families at the close of the year may 
have little more cash than they had by their old 
method of farming, they do have a better living 
and are able to pay not only the interest on their 
loan but part of the principal. 

Vitamins, previously so lacking in their diet, 
are introduced through canned fruit and vege- 
tables. With a year-around supply of fruit and 
vegetables, brewers’ yeast is no longer needed 
as a vitamin source.—M. E. W. 


United States meat inspection, W. H. Lipman. 

Hygeia 19, No. 12 (Dec. 1941), p. 983. 

Today’s meat inspection is based on the Meat 
Inspection Act passed by Congress on June 30, 
1906. This law provides for the ante-mortem 
inspection of cattle, swine, hogs, sheep, and goats 
that are to enter interstate or foreign commerce 
after slaughter and the post-mortem inspection of 
the carcasses and parts. In 1919 Congress passed 
an act providing for the inspection of horses and 
horse meat. 

The Meat Act of 1906 does not have jurisdiction 
over meat and meat foods sold and consumed in 
the states in which they are produced. Only about 
70 per cent of the meat and meat foods produced 
receive government inspection. In some states 
and municipalities the meats produced and con- 
sumed are inspected under local laws. Some such 
means of inspection should be devised for meats 
where no laws exist. 

Consumers should find out if the product bears 
the inspection stamp of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has set up re- 
quirements for pork foods in order to destroy 
trichinae, for refrigeration inspection regulations, 
and for meat cooking or pickling. It makes ex- 
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tensive studies to prevent animal and human 
disease such as tuberculosis in cattle. The testing 
of all U. S. herds of cattle was completed in 1939. 
This work has reduced the condemnation of 
tuberculous cattle 96 per cent; therefore it has 
paid many times over the cost in better public 
health. 

Fewer tubercle bacilli in the milk supply of the 
country has meant reduction in the percentage of 
glandular, bone, and abdominal tuberculosis 
usually acquired by children through raw milk. 

In 1934 the federal and state governments 
started work to eradicate Bangs’ disease by testing 
cattle with the agglutination method. This 
work will in time free the milk supply of the coun- 
try of human undulant fever organisms. If this 
work is paralleled with universal pasteurization 
of milk, the disease will soon be eradicated.— 
B. A. T. 


How Uncle Sam aids parents, P. S. BrouGcHToN. 
Parents’ Mag. 16, No. 8 (Aug. 1941), pp. 19, 
34, 92. 

This article tells how various departments of 
the federal government are stimulating interest 
in better parenthood by their educational pro- 
grams. Many know of the services offered 
through the U. S. Children’s Bureau in “Infant 
Care” but do not realize what other services are 
offered to parents through government funds to 
such agencies as Social Security Board, WPA, 
Extension Service, Public Health Service, and the 
Office of Education. 

The work is done largely through local facilities 
so that parents do not realize who is responsible.— 
M. E. W. 


A layman looks at public welfare, M. Frevp, 3d. 
Pub. Welfare News 9, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 1-4. 
The trend is from private to public agencies. 

Public relief has been a federal responsibility since 

John Quincy Adams’s first message to Congress. 
Federal, state, and local agencies should share 

the work as the responsibility belongs to all three. 
The source of relief should be the graduated 

income tax, which taxes according to ability to pay. 

The sales tax is the most undesirable form as it 

taxes those least able to pay. Mr. Field questions 

sO many agencies operating so many different 
programs. He advises the workers within the 

program to accept lay contributions.—R. A. 


From the Edztor’s Basket 


Birth Control Centers. Mid-November 1941 
figures released by the Birth Control Federation 
of America, Inc., show 636 birth control centers 
in these United States. Seven states have none: 
Connecticut, Idaho, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nevada, Wyoming. States having the 
largest number are New York with 84, North Caro- 
lina with 80, California with 51, and South Caro- 
lina with 49. Of the 636, 203 are approved by 
the Birth Control Federation of America, Inc., 
as having the “right” standards of organization 
and procedure throughout. A free Catalogue of 
Services will be sent by the Federation to anyone 
requesting it. Services include help with pub- 
licity—through films, posters, exhibits—guidance 
in getting a birth control center started. Federa- 
tion headquarters is 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Information Exchange. The U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has further ex- 
panded its direct information exchange for ideas 
and materials on education and national defense. 
The Office wants suggestions as to kinds of help 
wanted from the Exchange—information as to 
important developments in your own organization 
and pertinent materials such as organizational 
plans, programs for co-operative study, classroom 
methods found effective, visual aids. 

Materials will be lent to teachers, club leaders, 
students, youth groups, libraries. December 1 
brought announcement of four Office of Education 
packets of materials: Better Nutrition, A Na- 
tional Goal; Eat the Right Foods; The School 
Lunch Program; and Nutrition Education in the 
School Program. 


The Potato. A full-length portrait of this vege- 
table is presented in a 30-page booklet, ““The Po- 
tato, Its Nutritive Values,” published by the 
Idaho State Department of Agriculture. Topic 
headings include: history, per capita consumption, 
source of essential amino acids, potatoes in hemo- 
globin regeneration, the potato as an acid buffer, 
potatoes in allergic dietaries, vitamin content. 


Business and the National Nutrition Campaign. 
The food industries are doing what they can to 
push the national campaign for better nutritional 
status in the USA (while at the same time advertis- 
ing their own products) through free booklets pre- 
pared by their home economists for use of teachers. 


Bernice Burns has worked up “Vitamins that 
Count,” which graphically shows the proper cook- 
ing techniques for conserving vitamins and min- 
erals, for the Electric Institute of Washington, 
D. C., 10th and E Streets, N.W. 

The nutrition department of the Quaker Oats 
Company has put out its 1941-42 Vitamin Sum- 
mary, giving in chart form up-to-date detailed 
information about the 10 best-known vitamins. 


Community Food Preservation Centers. This 
is the title of a 64-page booklet prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents. It shows how to set up and run such 
a center in a competent, businesslike way. 


Restaurant Operating Costs. A small booklet, 
but one packed with information of absorbing 
interest to restaurateurs is “Report on Nation- 
Wide Survey of Restaurant Operating Data for 
1940” prepared by Horwath and Horwath for the 
National Restaurant Association, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. The selling price is $1. 

The report is based on data from 257 restaurants. 
In 1940 the U. S. restaurants earned an average 
profit of 4.45 percent. Table and counter service, 
as reported by 126 restaurants, showed a profit of 
3.35 per cent; table service restaurants, 4.10 per 
cent; cafeterias, 5.13 per cent; and counter service 
restaurants 9.48 per cent. 

“The average monthly inventory turnover was 
3.56 times for 155 restaurants compared with 4.7 
times reported in the 1938 study. The latter is 
much closer to what we have always believed a 
good average to be.” 


Household Workers. Wages of household em- 
ployees receiving room and board are estimated as 
averaging less than $5 a week in 29 states. And 
“$5 a week means only $260 a year, the total pur- 
chasing power of hundreds of thousands of 
workers,” comments Jean Collier Brown in the 
recently published “Concerns of Household 
Workers.” This 167-page book is sold by the 
Womans Press, New York City, for 75 cents. 

It would make a valuable handbook for home 
economists and social welfare persons interested 
in standardization of domestic service. 


Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women. 
Twenty-five cents sent to the Superintendent of 
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Documents, Washington, D. C., will buy ‘“Voca- 
tional Guidance for Girls and Women: References 
and Related Information.” This 162-page volume 
brings up to date the information in earlier bibli- 
ographies and includes descriptions of occupations, 
especially for women and girls and those in which 
women predominate, references on planning for a 
vocation, getting a job and succeeding in it, 
biographies of women in various occupational 
fields, fiction which shows occupational life, in- 
formation on scholarships and student aids, reports 
of discrimination against women because of age, 
sex, or marital status, information as to special 
groups of women. 


Photographic Charts. The U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics has five series of photographic 
charts to be used for group teaching. The only 
fee asked of borrowers is payment of express 
charges to and from Washington. Subjects and 
number of charts are: slip covers, 11; making a 
coat, 17; buying boys’ suits, 8; buying bath towels, 
5; the new cotton hosiery, 3. 


The New Economic Education at the Secondary 
Level. “The wide acceptance of consumer edu- 
cation by secondary schools, and the marked 
change in viewpoint it has caused, especially in 
business education, justifies for it the name “The 
New Economic Education’,” declares the preface 
to the proceedings report of the 1941 University 
of Chicago Conference on Business Education, a 
$1 publication. 

Articles point out dangers in this new economic 
education and the importance of providing young 
people with experiences that will contribute to 
their intellectual development through solution 
of problems that appear to them to be significant. 
Educational materials for four levels make up 41 
of the 116 pages. 


250 Labels Bear the Council Legend. The 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., in its 
summary of the fourth year’s progress and com- 
mittee activities declares with justifiable pride, 
“.. approximately 250 labels in the food and 
textile fields now bear the Council legend.” 
“There is a growing awareness of the importance 
of the basic objective for which the Council stands 
—the solution through co-operative effort of those 
problems mutually affecting consumers and re- 
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tailers.”” Real progress has also been made in 
promotion of informative selling, in part through 
a Council publication of that name, which shows 
the retail merchant how to carry out the Council 
program in buying, selling, sales training, adver- 
tising, and display and how to set up an effective 
Customer Advisory Committee. 


Advertising Analyzed. The Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, reports on its 
findings in a $2.50, 84-page publication, “‘Informa- 
tion in Advertising.” Its purpose is to inspire 
“further co-operation between the creators and 
the recipients of the advertising message to the 
end that their joint interests in an economy of free 
enterprise may best be served.” It is a study of 
the advertising of 8 products in women’s maga- 
zines. 

It treats the “consumer movement” with re- 
spect, lists the chief charges against advertising, 
but concentrates for this piece of research on the 
accusation that advertising is not informative, 
that it “plays up non-essential qualities of goods, 
creates fictitious values, features trademarks, 
slogans, packages, and brand names instead of 
basic facts about inherent qualities and perfor- 
mance of goods.” 

The report would make a good addition to the 
reference shelf for classes in consumer economics 
as well as those in merchandizing and advertising. 


Business and Consumer Education. “Money 
Management Principles” was distributed by 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, in its 
Christmas mailing. This is the latest booklet 
edited by Bernice Dodge, whose “Money Manage- 
ment for Newlyweds” came out earlier in the fall. 

New editions of “Better Buymanship” booklets 
published by this Corporation include “Furniture,” 
“Dinnerware,” “Furs,” “Kitchen Utensils,” 
“Fresh Fruits and Vegetables.” 

“A Guide to Informative Grade Labeling,” 
published by the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, includes 9 sample, full-size can labels 
—of A, B, and C grades—for class study, each 
carrying the line: “This is the type of label sug- 
gested by National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc.” Included also are 3 booklets, among them 
one entitled “104 Milk-Rich Money-Saving 
Recipes,” on the use of canned milk. 


News Notes . . 


GENERAL 


Midwinter Meeting, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, NEA. February 21 and the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, are the date and place of the 
midwinter meeting of the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education Association. 
It will be held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Mrs. Edith M. Murphy, direc- 
tor of home economics in the San Francisco schools, 
is chairman of local arrangements. 

“The Contribution of Home Economics In- 
struction to the Objective of Civic Responsibility” 
is to be the theme. May E. Davis, supervisor 
of home economics in Oakland, and Carrie Dozier 
of Mills College are co-chairmen of the program 
committee. 

New Food Consultant in the War Department. 
The appointment of Mrs. Meryl P. Stone as food 
consultant in the Subsistence Branch of the Quar- 
termaster Corps was announced by the War 
Department on December 2. She will be an asso- 
ciate of Mary Barber, food consultant to the Secre- 
tary of War, and will assist with menus, confer 
with food authorities, and explain Army dietetics 
to various agencies throughout the country. Mrs. 
Stone had recently been on the staff of General 
Foods Corporation, New York City. 


NEVADA 

University of Nevada. Plans for war canteen 
work are under way at the University preparatory 
to bringing San Francisco évacuées to the state if 
the need arises. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in Nashua on October 23, 
Lillian Eleanor Hartwell was re-elected president. 
Speakers included Dr. Robert S. Harris of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, whose topic 
was “Nutrition in Your Defense,” and Teresa 
Louise Buxton, editor-in-chief of Design for Living, 
whose topic was “Design for Future Living.” 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. A 
symposium on ways home economics programs in 


the state are contributing to democratic living 
was a feature of the program for the annual meet- 
ing in Albuquerque on October 23. 

Mrs. Helen D. Crandall of the Extension Serv- 
ice was elected president and Helen Moser of 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, secretary. 

Nutrition Councils. When the state nutrition 
council met in Albuquerque in October, the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: president, Edith 
Lantz, Experiment Station, State College; vice- 
president, Christine Heller, Department of Public 
Health, Santa Fe; secretary-treasurer, Frances 
Hodges, Farm Security Administration, Las 
Cruces. County nutrition councils have been 
organized in most sections of the state, and plans 
are under way for more county groups to organize 
in the near future. 

Extension Service. The entire program for 
the annual extension conference at State College 
from December 1 to 5 dealt with the national de- 
fense effort. The home food and feed program 
received special emphasis. 

At the state-wide meeting of home demonstra- 
tion club women in Albuquerque on October 30, a 
permanent home demonstration association was 
organized. 

In Curry County Genevieve Atchley is the new 
agent to replace Erna Ruth Wildermuth, who was 
awarded a national fellowship to study at the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in Washington, 

In Eddy County Phyllis White has replaced 
Vernita Conley, who has joined the Missouri 
Extension Service staff. 

Mildred Fulcher is the new agent in Torrance 
County, which heretofore has had none. 

Aldene Nussbaumer resigned from her work in 
Valencia County to accept a position with the 
Farm Security Administration. 

In Quay County Edith Mae Woodard, a former 
teacher at Hobbs, has replaced Ruby Jane Hatch, 
who resigned to be married. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. 
New staff members are: Dr. Gladys Kinsman, 
formerly on the staff of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, professor of nutrition; Louise Lowe, in- 
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structor in home economics education; Julia 
Zimmerman, nursery school instructor. 

Helen Player of North Carolina, Mrs. Doris R. 
Surbaugh of Illinois, and Clara Gehring of Missouri 
are newly appointed graduate assistants. 

As its part in the celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Woman’s College, the home 
economics department is building its extracurricu- 
lar activities for the year around the theme “‘Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Life.” This will be 
adapted to publications, special exhibits, a radio 
program series, and the annual “Open House.” 

Catherine Turner, graduate assistant in insti- 
tution management during 1940-41, is now assist- 
ant dietitian at Mary Washington College. 

Madge Rhyne, who received the master’s de- 
gree at summer school, is head of the home eco- 
nomics department at Brevard College. 

The use of native, common foods and food sur- 
pluses, including soybeans, peanuts, whole wheat, 
and corn, was stressed at the state-wide WPA 
School Lunch Institute held last summer on the 
campus. Blanche Tansil was in charge. 

The second home management house was opened 
in September with accommodations for six stu- 
dents and a director. The home furnishing and 
household equipment classes worked out the de- 
tails for its renovation and furnishing under the 
direction of Harriet Naumann and Mrs. Madeleine 
B. Street. 

In November, Gladys Kinsman gave a radio 
talk on “Our Present Nutrition Program, Its 
Possibilities and Responsibilities” and Margaret 
Edwards, one on “Effective Saving and Substi- 
tuting at Home Today.” 

The College is proud of the broad placement of 
its 84 June graduates in home economics, who are 
now located in teaching, hospital dietetics, home 
demonstration work, fashion advertising, nursery 
school teaching, dairy council nutrition work, 
home furnishing designing, college dietetics, com- 
mercial cafeteria management, merchandise buy- 
ing, graduate study, and homemaking. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
Ethel Jones, associate county agent of Ward 
County, was elected president at the state meeting 
in Minot on October 30. Gladys Wyckoff, field 
secretary of the AHEA, and Mrs. Helendeen 
Dodderage of the Consumers Counsel Division of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture were guest 
speakers at the state meeting. 
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Extension Service. Ruth Dawson® spoke on 
“Setting Standards for Good Nutrition” at the 
state nutrition conference at Brookings, South 
Dakota, on November 8. 

“Myself as an Individual, Myself in My Home, 
and Myself in My Community” was the theme 
developed at the Thirty-second Annual Achieve- 
ment Institute at North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege from November 4 to 7 by three discussion 
groups and two recreational leadership groups. 
Taking part in the activities were 497 club mem- 
bers and leaders. 

Work Projects Administration. Esther Lind- 
strom, a 36 graduate of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, has been appointed assistant state super- 
visor of the production project, with headquarters 
in Fargo. 

There are now 200 units of the WPA School 
Lunch Project in operation and 263 assigned work- 
ers. About 25 per cent of the units serve complete 
meals. WPA cooks prepare the meals in the 12 
dormitories maintained by schools throughout the 
western part of the state to provide living facilities 
for needy high school pupils who live away from 
home while attending high school. 

Vocational Home Economics. A training meet- 
ing for teachers on the related training program 
for NYA project workers was held in Fargo on 
November 27 and 28. Mrs. Leonora Zimmerman 
of the U. S. Office of Education led the discussion 
on “Needs of Youth,” “Ways and Means of 
Meeting Those Needs,” and “Signs of Progress.” 


OHIO 


Ohio State University. Beulah Coon of the 
U. S. Office of Education spent two days this fall 
with the guidance research committee making 
plans to summarize the work of the experimental 
program in guidance. 

Faye Elizabeth Pickens of Louisville is a new 
instructor in home economics education. As a 
supervisory teacher, she will work with student 
teachers, high school pupils, and adults. 

Clara Bancroft spent the autumn quarter at 
Sarasota Springs, Florida. 

University of Cincinnati. Eleanor Maclay has 
been re-elected president of the Cincinnati Dietetic 
Association, and Marion Breck is to be president 
of the Cincinnati Home Economics Association 
next year. 

Two members of the class in Economics of Con- 
sumption under the direction of Miss Breck pre- 
pared an exhibit and gave short talks on “Pack- 
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aging and Premium Giving” at the Consumer 
Conference of Greater Cincinnati. 

Western Collese for Women. Mrs. Lita H. 
Luebbers, who holds degrees from the University 
of Illinois and Iowa State College, has succeeded 
Myrtes Clark as hcad of the home economics 
department. 

Western Reserve University. Helen A. 
Hunscher represents the Cleveland Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Cleveland nutrition 
committee on the emergency co-ordinating com- 
mittee of the Clevelard Welfare Federation and 
the Red Cross. This .s part of the regional civil- 
ian defense organization under Mayor Blythin’s 
chairmanship. As chairman of the Cuyahoga 
County nutrition defense committee, Dr. Hunscher 
is working with members and agencies in organiz- 
ing the county program. 

A new program leading to an M.S. degree in 
home economics with a major in nutrition in 
public health has been started to qualify graduate 
majors in foods and nutrition for community nu- 
trition participation in the public health field. 
The program is under the supervision of Marie 
Hines, director of dietetics in the University Hos- 
pitals, Marion Howell, dean of the Frances Payne 
Bolton School of Nursing, and Helen A. Hunscher, 
chairman. The field work is supervised by Mrs. 
Alice H. Smith, nutritionist for the Cleveland 
Health Council; in this the students become 
familiar with and participate in the nutrition work 
in health and welfare agencies. 

Extension Service. The entire extension pro- 
gram in home economics is emphasizing the food 
for defense program. Minnie Price, state home 
demonstration leader, discussed the home part of 
this program at the state meeting in Columbus on 
October 3. 

Library Committee Continues Six-Point Plan. 
Ohio is one of 32 states in which a state com- 
mittee is working on the extension of home eco- 
nomics education through libraries and is using 
the six-point program worked out, tried, and 
sponsored by the AHEA’s library committee. 

Each county in Ohio has been asked to set up a 
county committee for this work. The state com- 
mittee believes that subcommittees for each 
library would be ideal. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. Dr. 
Leland J. Gordon of Denison University was the 
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featured speaker at the banquet held during the 
annual meeting of the Association on October 10 
and 11 at the Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
“Family Life in Changing Economy” was his 
subject. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. Over 
100 home economists attended a dinner meeting in 
Portland on October 14, when Gladys Wyckoff, 
field secretary of the AHEA, was guest speaker. 

Oregon State College. The School of Home 
Economics took part in the NBC Farm and Home 
Hour on October 29. Participating in the discus- 
sion of “The Services of Oregon State College to 
the State’ were Dean Ava B. Milam, Mrs. J. R. 
Beck, Barbara Kienle, and Mary Boals. 

At the request of the state committee on 
nutrition in higher educational institutions, a 
campus committee has been appointed to help 
improve nutrition standards. 

Mrs. Catherine Read, formerly on the staff of 
the Institute of Child Welfare at the University 
of California, is now in charge of the nursery school 
to replace Elizabeth Paddock, who was married 
during the summer to Ingemann Highby. 

Portland. HEWIB’s. At the October dinner 
meeting, Mrs. Fulton Chapple, an English writer 
and newspaperwoman, reviewed the book Living 
High by June Burn. 

Mrs. Sam Jackson, who recently spent two 
months touring South America by clipper, de- 
scribed her experiences and showed pictures and 
native costumes at the November dinner meet- 
ing. 

Rita Calhoun, president, appointed a committee 
to prepare a good cooking demonstration that 
would meet the standards of the new yardstick in 
nutrition. 

Portland Euthenics Club. Fall programs and 
activities have included talks on “Interior Deco- 
rating’ by Marguerite Boschke; “Practical Flower 
Arrangements,” Mrs. Carl Green; “Christmas 
Suggestions,” Ann Epperson; “New Trends in 
Vitamins,” Helen Winchell; a nutrition refresher 
course; making doll clothes for Christmas; prep- 
aration of model scrapbooks for Girl Scouts and 
nutrition scrapbooks for use in visiting nurses 
clinics. 

Nutrition Committee for Defense. At the close 
of the Oregon Nutrition Institute in Portland on 
November 7 and 8, Dean Milam, chairman, 
called a meeting of the state committee in order 
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that Dr. Helen Mitchell of the Federal Security 
Agency, the guest speaker, might hear reports of 
the Oregon activities. 

Vocational Education. Mrs. Charles Davis, 
formerly supervisory teacher at the Corvallis 
Senior High School, is conducting six classes for 
homemakers in Marion County. 

Extension Service. Faye Nichols, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Missouri, is the 
newly appointed agent in Washington County, 
replacing Kathleen McCrae, who was married 
December 21. 

The theme of the Oregon extension program in 
nutrition is “Better Family Living for National 
Defense.” The program is being developed 
through the state and county nutrition for defense 
committees with all organizations and agencies co- 
operating in a united effort to reach everyone in 
the state. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Home Economics Teacher Education Confer- 
ence. A report of student practices in the 19 
Pennsylvania colleges preparing homemaking 
teachers, as revealed in a study made by Marjorie 
Sims of Drexel Institute and her committee, was a 
high light of the conference in Harrisburg on 
November 21 and 22. Another was the presenta- 
tion of the suggested standards for teacher educa- 
tion institutions applying for recognition by the 
State Department of Public Instruction to cer- 
tificate homemaking teachers. Representatives 
from all 19 home economics teacher education in- 
stitutions in the state attended this conference. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Morales of Mansfield State 
Teachers College is chairman of this organization. 

Family Management Conference. Twenty 
home economists representing the Extension Serv- 
ice, FSA, business schools, and colleges met in 
State College on November 20 to consider ways 
that families might be assisted with new problems 
arising out of the emergency. Agnes Brumbaugh 
and Irene Patterson were co-chairmen of the con- 
ference, an outgrowth of a meeting of regional 
federal and state workers in Philadelphia to plan 
co-ordination of efforts of different agencies work- 
ing with families. The group considered ways to 
inventory family problems and pool resources 
available to assist families. 

Indiana State Teachers College. The College’s 
supervising teachers conference was held this fall 
in conjunction with the Central-Western Educa- 
tion Conference. Dr. Hollis Caswell of Columbia 
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University and Mabel Stimson of the Federal 
Security Agency were two of the principal 
speakers. 

New staff members include Elizabeth Finter 
from Louisville, Kentucky, who is in charge of the 
second home management course; Leola Hayes, 
formerly of Temple University, on the foods and 
nutrition staff; and Laura Duncan, formerly of 
Jeannette High School, who is teaching in the 
laboratory school. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. The College 
conducted part of its supervising teachers con- 
ference on the committee plan, with county ad- 
visers working with supervising teachers and stu- 
dent teachers. 

Pennsylvania State College. Vivian Crow is 
devoting full time to a research project in the 
School of Education, and Irene Patterson is on 
leave of absence to assist with the national de- 
fense training program in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Rose Cologne, formerly co-ordinator in the 
Wichita (Kansas) Community Life Program, is 
teaching home economics education courses and 
helping students participate in community ac- 
tivities. 

Mrs. Mary Streyffler of Lexington and Berea, 
Kentucky, also is teaching home economics educa- 
tion courses and supervising student teachers. 

Other new staff members are Jane Dearing from 
Columbia, Missouri, who is teaching clothing and 
textiles, and Katherine Norman from Washington 
State who is teaching related art. 

Berenice Mallory of the U. S. Office of Education 
and Dr. Hazel Hatcher of Michigan State College 
were consultants for the College’s annual super- 
vising teachers conference this fall. Supervising 
teachers, student teachers, college staff members, 
and county home economics education advisers 
attended. 

Extension Service. Extension staff members 
were hostesses at a dinner on December 6 in 
State College honoring Agnes Brumbaugh, re- 
cently appointed director of home economics ex- 
tension. 

State Nutrition Council. Laura Drummond of 
Pennsylvania State College, Council chairman, 
has announced that outlines for study groups 
prepared by a state committee will soon be avail- 
able for the use of lay and other leaders. Forty- 
five counties have organized county and _ local 
nutrition councils as part of the Governor’s pro- 
gram for defense. Home economists, nurses, doc- 
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tors, business men, and homemakers are serving 
on them. 

Refresher Courses in Nutrition. Nutrition re- 
fresher courses are being offered at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Temple University, and 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota State College. The first state- 
wide meeting of the state nutrition committee was 
held at Brookings on November 8, with 300 per- 
sons attending the all-day session and luncheon. 
Dr. J. D. Boyd of the University of Iowa and 
Gladys Dawson, extension nutritionist in North 
Dakota, were out-of-state speakers. The talks 
stimulated county nutrition committees to make 
definite plans for action to banish malnutrition 
from South Dakota. 

Extension Service. Susan Z. Wilder, who had 
been with the Extension Service for the past 20 
years, most of the time as nutritionist, died in 
Minneapolis on October 30. Miss Wilder was 
instrumental in establishing the custom of honor- 
ing eminent homemakers in the state. The State 
Home Extension Federation has established a 
Susan Z. Wilder Memorial Fund to assist home 
economics students at State College. 


TENNESSEE 

University of Tennessee. Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen Rohde, former minister to Norway, was a 
luncheon guest on December 3. 

The department of foods and nutrition co- 
operated with the Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce in the celebration of the sale of the one- 
millionth dollar in blue and orange food stamps in 
Knoxville. A Million Dollar Food Stamp Dinner, 
planned from foods available for purchase with 
blue stamps, was arranged, with Garrit Vander 
Hooning of the Office of Production Management 
as the speaker. Attractive souvenir leaflets, pre- 
pared by the School of Home Economics, con- 
tained a market list of foods needed by a family 
of five which could be purchased on a low income. 
The menus showed how these purchases could be 
made into attractive meals for the family. 

The home economics club is assisting in the 
collection of waste paper for national defense. 

A special course is to be offered at summer school 
to prepare instructors for Red Cross nursing 
throughout the state. 

Members of the home economics department 
took part in a series of summer conferences at 
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schools and universities co-operating with the 
Southern Association Study. Florence MacLeod 
and Helene Heye served as consultants in nutrition 
and child development in the Obion County study; 
Letty Mitchell, as consultant in home economics 
in the Mississippi State College workshop; Druzilla 
Kent, as staff consultant in the southern study 
conference at Milledgeville, Georgia, and in the 
Parker School District preschool conference; and 
Alberta Young, as a staff consultant in the pre- 
school conference at Cross City, Florida. 

Extension Service. A feature of the Farm 
Women’s Short Course held at the University of 
Tennessee this fall was the presentation of the 
four winners in the district basic dress contest. 
These women displayed their dresses with four 
changes of accessories to over 600 rural women 
attending this annual course. 

The basic dress contest was conducted in 59 
counties under the direction of home demonstra- 
tion agents. Over 1700 home demonstration club 
women entered club, county, and district contests. 
Each contestant either made, had made, or bought 
a plain, conservative, low-cost dress, and, with 
changes of accessories, made the costume suitable 
for four occasions: street, church, sport, and in- 
formal tea. 

The prices of the dresses entered in the contests 
ranged from $1.67 to $15 for a two-piece ready- 
made dress. Prizes for the county and district 
basic dress contests were given by the Sears- 
Roebuck stores of Tennessee. 

Vitamin B continues on the front page of exten- 
sion news in Tennessee. Over 108,000 farm 
families participated in the state food supply 
program sponsored by the governor, commissioner 
of agriculture, and all agricultural agencies in the 
state. This project has been promoted by home 
and farm agents in every county as a part of the 
national defense program. 

Community Harvest Festivals. Community 
harvest festivals in October and November were an 
outgrowth of the State Nutrition Week program 
arranged from April 28 to May 3 by the 95 county 
committees and the state nutrition committee, 
headed by Jessie Harris. 

At these festivals only home-grown foods were 
used. At one, sponsored by home demonstration 
club women, over 100 different home-grown foods 
were served, including whole-wheat bread, 21 
meat dishes, tomatoes, lettuce, apples, pumpkin 
pie, sorghum ice cream, and coffee made of home- 
grown parched cereal. 
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Nutrition Leaders. Plans are being worked out 
for training leaders to work with neighborhood 
groups on nutrition problems. 

Obion County. Dr. Muriel W. Brown of the 
U. S. Office of Education spent the week of No- 
vember 17 in Obion County. 

Chattanooga. Under the direction of the city 
supervisor of home economics, the Chattanooga 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations held a six- 
hour course in nutrition. Those attending re- 
ceived Standard of Excellence credit. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. Bell 
County. At the organization meeting of home 
economists of Bell County, Ruby Lee Seal of 
Mary Hardin Baylor College was elected chairman. 
Objectives of this group are to arouse interest in 
improving nutrition and to fight the common cold. 

Denton County. The Denton County unit of 
home economists plans to co-operate with the state 
nutritional committee in its big project and to add 
homemaking books and magazines to the county 
library. 

Lubbock County. The Lubbock County unit of 
home economists organized meetings throughout 
Civilian Defense Week and arranged for talks by 
various home economists. 

Mary Hardin Baylor College. The home eco- 
nomics club chose as its theme for this year “A 
Better Understanding of Home Economics at 
Home and Abroad.” 

North Texas State College. The College will 
sponsor for teachers a Workshop on Child Growth 
and Development from June 3 to July 15 as a 
feature of the summer session. 

Texas State College for Women. Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham of the AAA discussed defense 
problems at the College on November 17. 

Dr. William H. Danforth, president of the 
American Youth Foundation and sponsor of the 
leadership training camp, was a guest of the home 
economics department on November 5. 

Each department will offer courses designed to 
train students for civilian defense work. 

Texas Technological College. Demonstrations 
of the use of surplus commodities in serving well- 
balanced, economical, and attractive meals were 
given recently at the Lubbock Community Center 
by an advanced foods class. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration ex- 
hibits at the State Fair of Louisiana were judged 
by Grace I. Neely, specialist in food preservation. 
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A survey by women’s home demonstration clubs 
showed that three-fourths of the cotton stamps 
cashed in Lavaca County were spent for school 
clothing for children. 

Farm Security Administration. In an effort to 
make possible a successful “Food for Freedom” 
program, FSA families are purchasing garden seed, 
insecticides, and dust guns through their purchas- 
ing and marketing associations, which make it 
possible for these families to have a greater variety 
of better germinating seed at a saving in cost. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Associs’ 1. The 
Annual Meeting will be held from March 5 to 7 
at the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond. ‘“Con- 
sumer Education”’ is to be the theme. 

District association meetings were held in No- 
vember in Williamsburg, Roanoke, and Bristol. 

Radford State Teachers College. Home eco- 
nomics seniors spoke before various community 
organizations as their contribution to the Nutri- 
tion Emphasis Week in Radford from December 4 
to 12. Each girl prepared an illustrated talk 
planned to make individuals in such groups as the 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, Parent- 
Teacher Association, Women’s Club, Garden Club, 
and Missionary Society aware of nutritional needs. 

The home economics department of the college 
and of the high school co-operated in the cam- 
paign. The entire staff has been active as speak- 
ers and discussion leaders before the parent-teacher 
group and home demonstration groups of this 
section. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. New staff mem- 
bers include Alma Capen who is teaching some of 
the classes in Clothing and Applied Arts and all 
classes in Commercial Practices; Dr. Mary Frances 
Reed, in charge of the Nursery School; and Marie 
Grossman, who is in charge of the Faculty Center 
and helps with the institutional foods work. 

The home economics club sponsors musical 
interpretation classes on Sunday afternoons. 
Each week some member of the staff or town resi- 
dent who has a good library of music presents the 
works of one composer by means of records and 
interprets the music. 

The family life department held a toy school 
early in December in co-operation with the AAUW 
for the parents of the Nursery School children, 
members of the AAUW, and community residents. 
Materials on suitable toys and their selection for 
children of different age levels were shown. In 
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addition, parents were given help in constructing 
toys. The agricultural engineering department 
co-operated in the project to help the parents in 
their laboratory work in toy making. 

Extension Service. One-day nutrition work- 
shops for home demonstration agents were held in 
various sections of Virginia early in the fall. 

Each county agent has made cotton flannel 
charts to show how to build an adequate diet to 
meet the yardstick of good nutrition. 

Vocational Conference. “Home Economics 
Education Takes Stock in a Time of National 
Crisis” was the theme of the annual conference at 
Radford State Teachers College in August, which 
was attended by 375 home economics teachers of 
the Virginia public schools. The teachers recon- 
sidered their objectives and procedures in home 
economics education in reference to democracy in 
action in the schools, improving the nutrition of 
individuals and families in the state, and improv- 
ing housing in rural areas and defense industrial 
centers. Emphasis was placed on helping indi- 
viduals and communities to face and adjust to 
present conditions, both economic and social. 

Richmond. Sally Ann Kurka, new nutrition 
consultant with the State Health Department, has 
given talks before PTA groups, women’s clubs, and 
Negro organizations and prepared lesson plans for 
study groups in nutrition. Much of her work 
during the year will be done through health officers 
and health nurses in the counties and cities 
throughout the state and through the various 
state and federal agencies. 

The Dairy Council in Richmond is conducting 
an intensive nutrition program in industry. A 
series of nutrition talks has been given to em- 
ployees of the duPont Plant, department stores, 
and insurance companies. 

The director of the Dairy Council gave a series 
of nutrition lectures to graduate students in the 
School of Social Work. 

Roanoke. York Kilmer of Wadesboro, North 
Carolina, has come to Roanoke as director of the 
Dairy Council. 

Roanoke Home Economics Association. The 
Association is sponsoring and teaching classes in 
child care and clothing selection and construction 
to a group of mothers at the Salvation Army 
Center. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
The State Defense Directory has been completed 
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and copies will soon be available for distribution 
throughout the state. 

Eastern Section. The Section’s spring meeting 
will be held at the time of the Inland Empire meet- 
ing. A tea and dinner meeting have been planned. 
The program for the latter will include a nationally 
known speaker and reports from five high school 
teachers who were members of the Home Eco- 
nomics Workshop at Washington State College 
last summer. 

Frances Wiley is chairman of the Section’s pro- 
gram-of-work committee, which is making a sur- 
vey of the local “Nutrition for Defense” program 
as its yearly project. 

State Department of Education. Laura E. 
McAdams of the University of Iowa is the new 
assistant state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation. 

“Nutrition in Defense,” “Family Life Educa- 
tion,” and ““NYA Education” were discussed at 
two state conferences last summer. That at the 
University of Washington was attended by 149 
persons; that at the State College of Washington, 
by 60. 

Two workshops were held during the summer, 
one at the State College of Washington, the other 
at the University of Washington. 

University of Washington. Fifteen study 
groups in nutrition have been completed under the 
leadership of home economics graduates who were 
enrolled in the refresher courses given at the 
University last fall. Others are already organized 
to be given early in 1942. 

Last fall Blanche Payne launched a campaign to 
raise the standard of needlework in this section of 
the Northwest with the co-operation of a news- 
paper, a department store, the Art Museum, and 
the Library. Articles, exhibits, and lectures have 
been prepared. The exhibits consist of classic ex- 
amples of needlework from other lands and products 
of the University classes in needlework that show 
what can be done with simple stitches. Much 
attention has been paid to harmonious combina- 
tions—fabrics, colors, stitches. Examples of the 
various types of designs have been shown with 
primitive pottery, modern pottery, and fine china. 
A contest is to be held early in April. 

Margaret Dorrance has resigned from the staff 
to engage in business with her brother in Enter- 
prise, Oregon. Frances Mauck of Ohio State 
University has been appointed her successor. 

Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree is chairman of the food 
committee of the Washington Consumer’s Council. 
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Retailers, wholesalers, and others interested in 
informing the consumer are members of her com- 
mittee. 

Washington State College. A new series of 
broadcasts designed to further public knowledge of 
food has been scheduled for Wednesday evenings 
each week over KWSC. 

Jennie McIntosh, assistant home economist of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, has been 
elected a member of the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Western Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham. The four-year curriculum has been re- 
organized, and the course in nutrition was retained 
as a requirement for all students. 

A new campus elementary school building is 
under construction, and its completion is expected 
sometime in the spring of 1942. 

Nutrition Council Meeting. Seventeen state 
organizations were represented at the state nu- 
trition council meeting at the College on Novem- 
ber 1. Dr. Helen Mitchell of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency was the luncheon speaker. 

The first issue of Nutrition Notes has been 
published by the Council. 

Spokane. Thirty agencies interested in nu- 
trition and health were represented at the first 
meeting of the Spokane city and county nutrition 
for defense committee called by Miss Fox, the 
chairman. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State Department of Education. Adella 
Strouss has been appointed assistant state super- 
visor of home economics education. She formerly 
taught vocational home economics in Nicholas 
County High School at Summersville and last 
year received her master’s degree in family life 
education from Cornell University. 

Schools having new vocational departments this 
year and the instructors are: Bethany High School, 
Kathryn Matthews; Collins High School at Ep- 
perly, Madeline Thompson; Paw Paw High School, 
Gladys Addington; Richwood High School, Ruth 
R. Moreland; Tanner High School, Zellah Hare; 
Monongalia High School (Negro), Morgantown, 
Virginia France. 

Other new teachers are: Thelma Nestor at 
Aurora; Thelma Warnick at Fort Ashby; Evelyn 
Byron at Harpers Ferry; Grace Ross at Mill 
Creek; Marian Layton at Parkersburg; Beryl 
Smith at Ripley; Genevieve McCoy at Rowles- 
burg; Lorna Doone Holt at Sandstone; Anne 
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Pozega at Shinnston; Esther Morrison at Tunnel- 
ton; and Louise Neil Herod at Williamsburg. 

Mrs. Elsie Dolin has transferred from Sandstone 
to Keyser, Mrs. Caroline Sturm Unger from Wal- 
lace to Talcott, and Mrs. Cleo Holland Ripley 
from Talcott to Wayne. 

West Virginia University. Gladys Wasmuth, 
formerly instructor in the home management 
house, has joined the extension staff as specialist 
in home management. Julianne Wise of Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, is her successor. 

Helen Charley of Carlisle, Indiana, another new 
staff member, will do research in foods. She re- 
ceived her training at the University of Chicago. 

The University granted its first master’s degrees 
in home economics last summer to Genevieve 
Yeager of Concord State Teachers College and 
Mrs. Della Thompson Warman of Morgantown. 

Conference for Vocational Teachers. ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Home Living” was the theme of the 
annual state conference for vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers at West Virginia University from 
August 18 to 20. The conference was under the 
direction of Pauline Stout, newly-appointed state 
supervisor of vocational home economics. The 
high light of the program was the banquet at 
Woman’s Hall in honor of the state’s first home 
economics supervisor, Lena M. Charter, who re- 
signed on August 1 after 18 years as state super- 
visor and 43 years in educational work. 

Nutrition Refresher Course. A 3-day refresher 
course in nutrition was arranged at West Virginia 
University from August 11 to 13 by Mrs. Inez 
Prudent, extension nutrition specialist and chair- 
man of the state nutrition committee. 

The course, given without charge, carried no 
college credit. University faculty members and 
visiting instructors led the discussions and gave 
demonstrations and lectures. 

Extension Service. Directors for the Farm 
Women’s Club meeting at Jackson’s Mill were Mrs. 
Alice Van Landingham, Gertrude Humphries, 
Mrs. Inez Prudent, Gladys Wasmuth, and Mil- 
dred Read. 

Mrs. Inez Prudent, specialist in foods and nu- 
trition, has resigned to accept a similar position at 
Cornell University. 

Charleston. Mabel Perry, until recently head 
of the New York Hospital Nutrition Clinic, took 
over her duties as nutrition director for the State 
Health Department on July 16. She will act as 
consultant for the state’s nutrition program. 
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WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Dietetic Association. Refresher 
courses in nutrition for college graduates who have 
majored in foods and nutrition have been planned 
by the Association in co-operation with the nu- 
trition committee of the Red Cross. They will be 
given at Milwaukee-Downer College and Mount 
Mary College and will consist of six lectures. 
Those taking the courses will then become teach- 
ers at various nutrition centers throughout Mil- 
waukee and suburbs. 

Milwaukee Home Economics Club. Meetings 
this year have included a social gathering in Oc- 
tober when Gertrude Kurtz told of her summer 
travels in South America; a talk in November on 
“What’s New in the Theater” by Ruth Klein, 
director of the School of Speech at Marquette 
University; and a talk in January on child de- 
velopment by Dr. Eben Carey, head of the Medical 
School at Marquette University. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The class in child 
guidance under the direction of Louise Sobye re- 
cently arranged an exhibit of toys loaned by the 
Household Finance Corporation in connection with 
a tea to which the Nursery School parent-teacher 
group at the State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
was invited. 

About thirty alumnae, under the leadership of 
Susan West, began a series of refresher lectures and 
round-table discussions on nutrition in October as 
preparation for assisting in the educational pro- 
gram to be set up at nutrition centers early in 
1942. 

University of Wisconsin. A refresher course in 
nutrition is being planned at the University as 
one of the projects of the state nutrition commit- 
tee. It will be given February 6 and 7 for people 
who have been trained in home economics or 
closely related fields. Advanced registration is 
being urged. Dr. Helen Parsons is chairman of 
the subcommittee making the arrangements. 

The state nutrition committee is also planning a 
state-wide conference on nutrition to be held on 
the University campus April 17 and 18. Mary 
Brady is chairman of the group. 

Marjorie Black, an alumna and now a director 
of home economics at the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, recently gave a talk to the home economics 
student body on the research work back of canned 
foods. 

Oshkosh. On February 14 home economics 
teaching problems will be discussed at a seminar 
in Oshkosh. The meeting is in charge of H. C. 
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Wegner, superintendent of the Waupun High 
School, assisted by Gladys Mahar of the Menasha 
High School. Speakers representing all areas of 
home economics instruction will take part in a 
symposium which will be followed by groups meet- 
ing for further discussion. Findings will be sum- 
marized for the entire group. 

“Building a Bulwark of Defense in the American 
Home through Democratic Teaching in Personal, 
Social, and Economic Phases of Home Living” 
is scheduled as the theme of a January meeting for 
teachers of adult and vocational education in 
Oshkosh. This program is in charge of Dora M. 
Reede, homemaking supervisor, and Dorothy 
Johnson, teacher trainer in homemaking and adult 
and vocational education. 


WYOMING 


State Department of Education. Home eco- 
nomics teachers report increased interest in nu- 
trition education both in day school and adult 
classes as a result of the national emphasis on 
nutrition and defense. 

University of Wyoming. Susan M. Burson of 
the U. S. Office of Education spent two days at the 
University in October studying the progress made 
as a result of a co-operative study of the teacher 
education program in home economics. 

Extensiorf Service. Madeline Stevens of the 
National Recreation Association conducted recrea- 
tion training schools for rural leaders in Lincoln, 
Fremont, Goshen, and Campbell Counties from 
October 26 to November 4. 

The theme of the State Extension Conference 
from December 10 to 17 centered around national 
defense activities. Mary Rokahr and Reuben 
Brigham of the U. S. Extension Service were among 
the guest speakers. 

Helen Miller, an FSA supervisor for the past 
year, is now home demonstration agent-at-large. 

Farm Security Administration. Low farm in- 
comes during the past few years have made it im- 
possible for farm families to keep their houses, 
barns, and chicken houses in good repair. With 
some increases in income this year, home manage- 
ment supervisors are encouraging families to make 
much-needed repairs to all buildings, including 
replacement of broken window lights, repair of 
roofs, and general repair. 

Student Clubs. High school home economics 
clubs are interested in programs and activities 
concerning relationships with our southern neigh- 
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Maud Morlock brought to her present position 
as consultant in social services at the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau fifteen years of experience as director 
of. child welfare work in the School of Applied 
Social Science at Western Reserve University. 

Dr. David R. Craig had been director of research 
for the American Retail Federation for two years 
when he became its president in 1937. Earlier 
he had taught economics and political science at 
Amherst and personnel administration at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and the University 
of Pittsburgh. At the latter he also served as 
executive secretary and later director of the re- 
search bureau for retail training. 

Howard F. Bigelow, author of the widely used 
textbook Family Finance, has been on the staff 
of Western Michigan College of Education for a 
number of years. 

Clifford Froehlich has been in Fargo, North 
Dakota, since 1939, first as director of the newly 
organized Community Guidance Service and since 
1940 as the state supervisor of the new Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. His 
earlier experience was in the fields of theology, 
industrial personnel work, and stata employment 
service. 

Mrs. Frances Schneider Goldsmith sandwiched 
work on a master’s degree at the University of 
Minnesota between experience in social service 
and public school teaching and supervision in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and teaching experience in home economics educa- 
tion at Purdue University. Since her marriage 
last summer she has been living in Owensboro, 
Kentucky. Helen McClanathan secured her 
master’s degree at the University of Minnesota 
in 1940 and is now teaching both secondary and 
adult classes at the Manual Training High School 
at Peoria, Illinois. Their article in this issue is 
based on their research for their master’s degree. 

Eloise Davison is on leave from her position as 
director of the New York Herald Tribune Home 
Institute to serve as assistant director in charge 
of group activities in the Office of Civilian 
Defense in Washington, D. C. 

Dorothy E. Grant was working for her M.S. 
degree at the University of Wisconsin when she 


made the study here reported. For the last two 
years she has been assistant in the textiles and 
clothing department at the University, but this 
fall joined the staff of the State Teachers College 
at Duluth, Minnesota, where she is in charge of 
the new home economics department. 

Mrs. Alice B. Marsh, assistant professor of 
home economics in the University of Nevada, 
describes herself as an ex-homemaker who has 
considered age and experience as stepping stones 
rather than millstones. Food management for 
organized groups has long been her avocation, she 
says, and camp cookery and helping girls develop 
their personalities are her hobbies. 

Mrs. Esther Burke McCormick received both 
her B.S. and M.S. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin and taught household arts in Milwaukee 
for 9 years and directed a high school cafeteria for 
2 years. Now a Madison homemaker, she is in 
charge of publicity for both the Madison Home 
Economics Club and the Madison Nutrition Cen- 
ter and is national publicity chairman for the 
Theta Phi Alpha sorority. 

Dr. Abby L. Marlatt, professor emeritus of the 
University of Wisconsin, is at last able, she says, 
to do the many things she always wanted to do 
but never had time for during her busy profes- 
sional career. 

Janey Evelyn Haneline has been teaching home 
economics in the demonstration unit of Peabody 
College since 1938. She holds master’s degrees 
in both nutrition and general education. 

Gladys Wyckoff is the AHEA’s field secretary. 

Peggy McClymonds is a Kansas State College 
student of journalism and home economics. 

Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, a native of New Zea- 
land, received both her B.S. and M.S. in home 
science from Otago University there and her Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. Recently on the 
staff of the State College of Washington, she be- 
came associate professor and head of the depart- 
ment of nutrition at the University of Alabama 
this fall. She prepares the abstracts from the 
field of nutrition that the JouRNAL carries. 

Margaret B. Hays is textile physicist at the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and Ruth Elm- 
quist Rogers is textile chemist. 
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FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE x! 


BETTER BLANKET BUYING , 
WITH CHATHAM’S NEW INFORMATIVE LABELS 


72 X 90 IN. 
> EXTRA LONG SIZE 


SEND FOR FREE NEW FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham—long a pioneer in specification labeling—an- 
nounces brand new labels, more complete and helpful than 
ever—and approved by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc. A new folder, “‘How To Buy Blankets Intelli- 
gently”, illustrates and describes these labels—and it is free 
(in reasonable quantity) for discussion groups or classroom 
use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


NAME (please print) 


ADDRESS 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Ground Beef 

Serve as hamburger, 
meat loaf, meat balls, 
patties, creamed beef. 


Roast Pork—the 
thrifty loin or rib 
ends of pork are 
the same rich nat- 
ural source of thia- 
mine (vitamin B;) 
as the center cut 
portions. 


Thriftier Meats and the Balanced Meal 


Ideas like these pictured on this page are supporting the government's program of ‘‘ Health- 
for-Victory’’ through better balanced nutrition, by giving women information about the 
thriftier cuts of meat and their nutritional values 


Nutritionists, who have been 
working so actively with the 
government in its health-for- 
victory program, are crusading 
against inadequate diets and 
urging balanced meals built 
around an adequate daily intake 
of proteins, vitamins, minerals, 
fats and carbohydrates. 

They stress the fact that: A good 
diet depends not on the amount of 
money it costs but on the nutritive value 
of the different foods selected for it. 

You know how much women 


prefer to balance their meals: 


around meat, because of the 
family liking for it. What you 
hope to see 1s an intelligent use 


of the thriftier cuts of meat, 
both for mealtime satisfaction 
and sound nutrition. 

You will be interested in 
knowing that we are telling 
women “there is a new field of 
meat buying which will enable 
you to supplement your present 
meals with even more of those 
popular meals built around 
meat.”” And that the way is 
through the thriftier cuts of meat. 

We are also reminding women 
constantly that “‘like all meats, 
the thriftier cuts bring you important 
B vitamins and minerals and are 
a rich source of complete, high qual- 
ity proteins.’’ 


> Ham Butt Slice Has the 
4 same fine flavor as the 

S center slices. Also re- 
member the thrifty ham 

shank to cook with 


vegetables. 


Lamb Shoulder Chops 
(blade bone or round 
bone)—are a thrifty 
way to enjoy lamb. 
Like all meat, rich in 
complete, high qual- 
ity proteins. Fre- 
quently preferred in 
modern reducing 
diets. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


Already this educational cam 
paign is accomplishing results in 
securing a more widespread use 
of the nutritious thriftier meats. 


For Classroom Use—A 48-pace purs: 

size handbook of thriftier cuts of meat 
—what to ask for, how to prepare them. 
A buying and cooking guide to mor 

than 80 thrifty cuts. Just send 5 cents 
in coin to AMERICAN Meat Instirere, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


This Seal means that all 
statements made tn this 
advertisement are accept 
able to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical 
Association, 
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And now... 


A BRAND NEW TEACHING AID 
“Pineapple Cookery” 


This 20-page handbook provides a comprehensive outline of 
authentic factual and educational information on Canned 
Pineapple and Pineapple Cookery. It will be helpful in the 
reference library of every home economist interested in foods. 


TABLE OF USES 

1. Use as an authentic source of information on Canned 

Pineapple and Pineapple Cookery. 
2. Use chart section on Bulletin Board. 
3. Use as class reference handbook. 
4. Use recipe material in teaching pattern lessons on Canned 

Pineapple. 
5. Use as demonstration background. 

6. Use as basic subject matter in adult edu- 
Wi, cation and Parent Teacher groups. 
> 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION. Dept. JH-4 
350 Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me my copy of your new 
| 20-page manual: "Pineapple Cookery— 
| A Handbook for Home Economists.” 


OF CONTENTS 


Principles of Menu Making 


The Place of Canned Pine- 
apple in Menu Making 


The Story of Canned 
Pineapple 


How Pineapple is Grown 
How Pineapple is Canned 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Pineapple Tidbits 
Pineapple Cuts 
Vertical Sections 


Teaching Outline for Menu 
Planning Unit 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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COOKIES FROM 


No better Valentine 


for a man in the service! 


s)~ COOKIES from home are a 
Bf bit of home to the man in the 
service, a doubly precious Val- 

entine because they are made by the 
hands of a loved one. What's more, 
they taste doubly good made with one 
of his favorite cereals—Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies. Fascinating new cookie reci- 
pes, using this famous Kellogg's cereal, 
are now ready. Simply write to Kel- 
logg and ask for the new “‘Cookies from 
Home’”’ folder. 


Rice Krispies is a 
trade-mark(Reg.U.S. 
Pat. Office) of Kel- 
logg Company, for its 
delicious brand of 
oven-popped rice. 


Copr. 1942 by 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Mich 
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PLANNING A NEW 
FOODS LABORATORY? 


An efficient Foods Laboratory never 
“just happens.’”’ Exhaustive and pains- 
taking preliminary planning is the one sure 
means of approximating the ideal ar- 
rangement. 

In order to be assured of delivery of new 
equipment, action should not be delayed in 
formulating preliminary plans, budget 
estimates, and specifications. 

Write today for a copy of the Foods and 
Clothing Section of our Catalog. Better 
still, request us to send a representative for 
a personal review of your requirements. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


730 Nims Street 
MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 


Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


“Suggested Teaching Uniton 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 


curate information on Vita- 


mins A, B, C, D, E and other FREE 


new factors. Includes 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION ... MADISON, WIS. 
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NEW CRISCO 


MAKES CLASS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
EASIER... 
RESULTS SURER 


In your classroom demonstrations, it means a lot to work with ingredients which help both 
to simplify cooking methods and to assure uniformly good results. And in the field of 
shortenings, we believe that no other product can offer these two important advantages in 


such generous measure. 
IN MAKING CAKES, new Crisco produces a batter which 


is exceptionally smooth . . . a batter which won't curdle or 

separate. Crisco-made cakes are higher and lighter—by 

actual tests—than you can produce with any other shortening 
even the most expensive. 


IN MAKING TENDER, FLAKY PIECRUST, you have 


the advantage of Criete’s new sure-fire pastry method—a 
method which eliminates former guesswork as to how much 
water to use. Your dough is just right—not sticky, not 
crumbly—easy to roll out. 


IN FRYING, Crisco makes it easy to turn out crisp, appetiz- 
ing, digestible fried foods. Fried foods with all their fine 
flavor sealed-in. 


To many hundreds of Home Economics teachers, as to millions 
of American housewives, new ‘‘Sure-Mix’’ Crisco is the pre- 
ferred shortening and cooking fat. If you're not already using 
Crisco, a trial will convince you that this pure, all-vegetable 
shortening has every quality to recommend it for classroom 
demonstrations and student use. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Hore Economics Department, Ivorydale, Ohio 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST-SELLING 
ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


Procter & Gamble-—Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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“THE BUDGET CALENDAR 


IS THE VERY THING | NEEDED TO | 
GET OUT OF MONEY DIFFICULTIES” 


The story of a true experience 
with this radically different 
budget plan 


| M {] N Fy i 


“IT am a widow with two children and my father to 
support on an income of $150 a month,”’ writes one 
of the many users of Household’s simple budget 
plan. 

“Before the Budget Calendar came into my hands 
my financial affairs were in a hopeless jumble. But 
not long ago I picked up a copy of your booklet. As 
I went through it I became more and more inter- 
ested. It seemed to show me how to meet my bills 
and still have something left to save. 


Wishes every family had copy 


“Now, after a few months, I have paid back most 
of what I had been obliged to borrow. I have kept 
up my insurance which I had feared I would have 
to drop, have bought clothing for the whole family, 
have paid $18 in old doctor bills, and have $35 
saved in the bank. 

“All this has been accomplished in the face of 
bigger grocery bills. The Budget Calendar was the 
very thing I needed to get out of my financial diffi- 
culties. I only wish that every family could have 
a copy.” 


Secret of successful budgeting 


The Budget Calendar is based on a simple discovery 
—a discovery so simple that we wonder why we 


Users find that it really makes budgeting easy 
and simple. 


Copy sent free 


We are making a special effort to put the Calendar 
into the hands of young married couples. We hope 
that you will wish to show it to your senior students 
and recommend it to families who have trouble 
keeping their expenses within their incomes. You 
should also find the booklet useful in your classes 
in budgeting. We will gladly send you a copy of the 
Budget Calendar without charge. Won’t you please 
send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Ceo tporation 


STABLISHED 16786 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
305 branches in 203 cities 


Research Dept. JHE-B 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of the Budget 
Calendar. 


didn’t think of it years ago. We noticed that suc- ddan apa 
cessful families claimed that they didn’t budget. 

How, then, do they manage their money affairs? Pad 
We decided to find out. We discovered their secret. 

That secret is contained in the Budget Calendar. State 

It is a radically different approach to budgeting. 
14 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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RALSTON 


first all-family hot wheat cereal that 


NEEDS NO COOKING 


Just stir into boiling 


water or milk and serve! 


Made from Pure Whole Wheat. New 
Instant Ralston, made from a sin- 
gle grain—pure whole wheat—is 
a delicious nourishing cereal for 
all the family, safe for those aller- 
gic to other grains. 


Enriched with Added Wheat Germ 
New Instant Ralston contains 2!3 
times as much wheat germ as whole 
wheat—supplies extra natural 
vitamin By in addition to the 
valuable carbohydrates, protein 
and minerals of nourishing whole 
wheat. 


ALL THIS NUTRIMENT IN 
A PRE-COOKED CEREAL 
61.2 |. U. natural vitamin Bs 
per ounce 


Percentage 


Protein....... 15.00 
Carbohydrates 70.00 
Moisture...... 9.5 
Colclum....-. O05 
Phosphorus... . 


Pre-Cooked—Saves Time. New In- 
stant Ralston is pre-cooked by an 
exclusive process that retains the 
vitamin values present in the un- 
cooked cereal. Quickest way to a 
nourishing hot breakfast. 


Now grocery stores everywhere have 


Iron. . 
Copper 
Manganese... 


Plus the nutrients in the milk 
or cream served with it. 


new Instant Ralston and the regular 
Ralston that cooks in 5 minutes. 


r EE! Send for sample of New Instant Ralston and 24- 
PR @ page reference book on whole wheat. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 905B Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 
[] Sample of New [_] 24-page book 
Instant Ralston “Whole Wheat” 


Address 


State 
(Ofer limited to U. S.) 


Please send without cost or obligation: 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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CHICKEN 
LOAF 


2 eggs 

Ye cup Carnation Milk, 
undiluted 

1 tsp. salt 

1 cup soft bread 
crumbs 

3 cups cooked chicken, 


‘SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT! 


Beat eggs. Add remain- 


ing ingredients. Pour 


C H I C K E N L OA F. . into greased loaf pan 


Bake in moderate oven, 


UNDILUTED CARNATION 


FJ, glorifies leftovers... is easy to make... and gives you all the 
rich goodness of Irradiated Carnation Milk, used undiluted and 
double-rich. More and more Home Economists are telling their 
students that it’s wonderful to cook with Carnation. Smooth tex- 
ture... creamy richness... all the valuable milk nutrients plus 
extra vitamin D. What a fine way to “eat” milk! 


Free! A 48-page book—the Carnation “Year Book of Menus and 
Recipes.” It gives milk-rich recipes for all ages. Address Carnation 
Co., Dept. 706-A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


CONTENTED 


‘“‘FROM 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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DOUBLY IMPORTANT NOW WHEN BETTER NUTRITION AND HEALTH ARE SPRINGBOARDS TO 


Never before has it meant so much to the Nation that every student, every home-maker, 
every study-group gain a clearer understanding of the relation between health and 
nutrition. * * With the welter of misinformation, half-truths and exaggeration that is 
being dinned at the public from all sides, it is important that clearly stated, concise, 
and scientifically correct information be made available. * * The teaching aids now 
offered by The Wander Company, manufacturers of Ovaltine, comprise: A wall chart 
showing not only the daily requirements of all essential nutrients, but also the contri- 
bution of each made by the usual serving of practically every one of the more common 
foods. Under the teacher's guidance this chart makes the planning of a balanced dietary 
a rather simple matter. ... Four folders dealing with the importance of proper nutrition 
in children, adults, the aged, and during illness and convalescence. One of the units, 
describing the concept of optimum nutrition and how this desirable state can be attained, 


is especially valuable and provides the basis for dietary planning for the entire family. 


This material—one chart for the class and a set of the four folders for each student— 
may be obtained without charge from The Wander Company. Please mention your 


title or position when making request, as well as the number of folder sets required. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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THERE’S STILL TIME TO GET 


INFANT NUTRITION CLASSROOM HELPS 


Have you received your copies of Gerber’s 
classroom helps? You still have time to 
work them into your infant nutrition course 
this new semester. As you probably know, 
these leaflets were prepared by Lillian B. 
Storms, Ph.D., a qualified nutritionist speci- 
alizing in infant feeding: 


(1) The Teacher's Manual, a 
practical and very helpful 
basis for a_ stimulating 
course on the subject. 


(2) The Students’ Leaflets to 
supplement classroom dis- 
cussion. We'll send one 
for each student. 


CEREALS « STRAINED FOODS « JUNIOR FOODS 


America’s Best 
Known Baby 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 252, 
Fremont, Michigan. Please indicate number of 
Students’ Leaflets you require. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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When you talk Mothers... 


It has been established that Dole 
Pineapple Juice is a good source of 
vitamins Bi and C for children and 
boys and girls in their teens, as well 
as for adults. Authoritative analyses 
and assays accepted by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association show that a 
6-0z. serving of Dole Pineapple Juice 
(approximately 100 calories) contains 
240 1.U. (12. mg.) of vitamin C (As- 
corbie Acid) and 100 I.U, (0.3 mg.) of 
vitamin By (Thiamin.) 


The chart below will aid you in pre- 
senting this nutritive information. It 
indicates what Dole Pineapple Juice 
contributes to the daily allowances 
for specific nutrients recommended 
by the Committee on Food and Nu- 
trition of the National Research 
Council for optimum health. The left- 
hand column gives recommended 
amounts. The right-hand column 
shows the percentage of the recom- 
mendations in a 6-oz. serving of Dole 
Pineapple Juice. 


Percentage contributed to daily = 
recommendations by a 6-oz. REC. 
serving of Dole Pineapple Juice 


THIAMIN B, 


ascorsic AciD € 


N.RC. DOLE 


Children 1-3 Years 


35. | 34% 


| 
Children 4-6 Years 8 | 


38% 


Children 7-9 Years 1.0 


33% 


Children 10-12 Years 1.2 


25% 


Girls 13-15 Years 1.4 


22% 


h Girls 16-20 Years 1.2 25% 


Boys 13-15 Years 16 | 19% 90. 


Boys 16-20 Years 2.0 15% | 100. 


FROM 


DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice ......... 


OO: | 
— 
KA = 50. 24% 
| (6O. | 20% 
| 
| | | 
80. | 15% 
80. | 15% 
| 13% 
| 12% 
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Show of Rayon as a climax to your spring Will Add Interest to Your 


sewing. Your class will take greater in- 


terest in their work when their finished gar- Sewing Lessons this Spring 


ments are used in your Fashion Show. 


Now when rayon is used in every type of HELPFUL HIN IS On 


Ve and your students will enjoy a Fashion A Rayon F ashion Show 


clothing—sports, party, school—it is important 
for students to understand its versatility. They ety 
will enjoy selecting rayon fabrics to work with “Type of on 2 
from the many types of weaves, patterns, 
and colors. 
Follow up your lessons on rayon with a 
Fashion Show of the clothes your students 
have made. It is easy to plan a show. For 
a free outline and new ideas for your show 
write to 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 
"AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
FIFTH AVENUE + NEWYORK 
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